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COMMENTARY 


Tue Jesuit CENTENARY. The four centuries that have passed since 
the death of St Ignatius Loyola have been profoundly marked by 
the Society he founded: the history of the Church would have 
been very different if the bullet that wounded Ignatius at the 
siege of Pamplona had found another target. It is a pleasure for 
this review to add its tribute to the many that are being evoked by 
this month’s celebrations, and particularly so in that this number 
includes an article by Father Martindale, who contributed to our 
first number thirty-six years ago and has remained a faithful 
friend ever since. 

It is a mark of the providential greatness of the Society of Jesus 
that opinion in its regard has never been neutral. A battle scarcely 
allows for detachment, and the initial impetus of the Jesuits in a 
Europe divided by heresy ‘has extended to the whole world, 
divided now more calamitously than ever before. 

This direct and realistic understanding of the needs of the 
Church in every situation has sometimes caused misgivings and 
indeed opposition within the Church itself. The military comman- 
der and his professional troops can seem to suggest campaigns 
altogether too audacious for those who long for a quiet life. And 
it may be that the claims of ‘action’, imperative as they are, can 
overshadow the perennial contemplative centre of the Church’s 
life. The true dimensions of the Church’s catholicity must 
include many elements which, by themselves and of themselves, 
would indeed be incomplete as reflections of the universal and 
enduring mission of Christ. But the capacity to adapt that mission 
to the existing circumstances of the society in which we live, of 
making the Church contemporary in that sense to the world in 
which it works, is crucial to the Gospel. ‘All things to all men’ is 
not a counsel of expediency: it is simply the charity of Christ in 
operation. And it has always been the glory of the Society of 

esus. 
J During the last War, in France, when the disasters of defeat and 
enemy occupation of necessity made old divisions seem irrelevant, 
a Jesuit who had engaged in fierce controversy for years with a 
Dominican, happened to meet him in a prison camp. A pity, he 
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said, that it needed a war to make the arguments seem so unim- 
portant. The story has a moral, it may be. Intellectual exchanges 
can seem like pitched battles, and the alleged rivalries between 
the Orders of the Church are usually grounded in a debate which 
arises from the perfectly valid differences of spirit and emphasis 
that are theirs. But, in the common service of Christ and the 
Church, the exaggeration of such differences can be a pity, and, in 
the grave crisis of our time when the question is no longer of a 
sectional advantage but of the very survival of Christian civiliza- 
tion itself, it can be a disaster. 

Fortunately, in this country at least, the circumstances of 
Catholic life have allowed for few vested interests, and although 
in the past disputes between ‘seculars’ and ‘regulars’ enlivened the 
memoirs of Victorian bishops, no one at this time of day would 
want to revive them, still less to create fresh grounds of conflict. 
But it is none the less true that the differing functions of the 
religious orders within the unity of religious life itself; as well as 
the differences between religious life as such and the obligations 
of the pastoral clergy, deserve to be respected and if need be 
defended. There is no room for differentiation unless specific 
functions determine its existence. That is why in wishing the 
Society of Jesus well on the fourth centenary of the death of its 
founder, the Church must want the Jesuits to be as Jesuit as 
possible—to preserve and indeed to extend that powerful mission- 
ary spirit which created the true Reformation and confronted the 
claims of a ‘new religion’ with the burning zeal of an Ignatius and 
a Francis Xavier. 

The Church is not a monolithic structure in which variety has 
no place, and the Jesuits remain the lasting proof of the Church’s 
capacity to include new forms of life to revive its unchanging 
mission. The reform itself becomes venerable as the centuries pass, 
but its meaning and its worth remain. 





The next issue of BLackrriars will appear in September, the present 
one as usual being a double one for the months of July and August. 
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IGNATIANA 
C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


HIS word is meant to imply that I cannot write here even 
a skeleton outline of the Saint’s life or of the history of 


the Society he founded; still, I must say something of the 
Saint if we are to judge whether his ‘Company’ has continued to 
live by his spirit. 

The preface to the Saint’s life is medieval—a talented, versatile 
courtier-soldier, he fences, dances, writes and vividly illuminates 
love-lyrics but professes himself the devotee of some princesse 
lointaine . . . possibly as distant as an ideal in the skies? During the 
siege of Pamplona the garrison is for surrendering: Ifiigo remem- 
bers Aeneas—he was a dastard for abandoning Troy! They stay: 
but a cannon-ball dislodges a stone which injures Ifigo’s left leg 
and, ricochetting, smashes the right. The courteous French send 
him home to Loyola: the bone is set, but badly. “Break it again!’ 
liiigo becomes delirious and is anointed, but a dream of St Peter 
cures him. Alas, a bit of bone still protrudes—how can he now 
wear silk stockings? ‘Saw it off!’ His brother, aghast, watches, and 
sees that Ifiigo must spend weeks racked on an iron frame. He 
asks for romances to distract him: but the grim castle has only 
some Lives of Saints. He thinks—“What they could do, could not 
you?’ and forthwith dreams of what dress he shall wear when he 
meets his mistress; of the secret code in which they would cor- 
respond. But the Saints have won. Off he goes to Montserrat, 
makes a three days’ confession, and inspired (says he) by Amadis 
of Gaul, stands in night-long vigil before our Lady. 

After four months’ tendance of the sick, the divine assault 
begins. He crawls into a cave four foot by nine at Manresa, and 
his soul is torn to shreds. ‘How shall I stand this life for forty 
years? ...IfI had to go to a dog’s whelp to cure me, I would do 
it.’ Violently tempted to suicide, he vows not to eat or drink till 
he has conquered: after a week his confessor refuses him absolu- 
tion if he will not eat. He obeys; peace returns; then for another 
week he lies, to human eyes, unconscious. On recovering, he can 
but repeat the Name of Jesus. Afterwards, he would cut argument 
short by saying: “Thus I saw it at Manresa’. Yet he asserted that 
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for a long time he found no one spiritual enough to help him 
save one old woman who exclaimed: ‘Oh that Christ our Lord 
would someday appear to you!’ 

Feeling that he is destined to an apostolate, he starts stumbling 
towards it; off he goes to Jerusalem, to convert the Jews and 
Turks. But diplomats and ecclesiasts propel him out of Palestine 
with the help of a stick. Back home, he soon sees he must be no 
errant ‘hot gospeller’, but be officially ‘educated’. He turns his 
back on inquisitorial Spain and goes to Paris. Despite his almost 
squalid poverty (he begs for sustenance in Flanders and twice in 
England) he attracts others to himself, notably the fastidious 
athlete, Francis Xavier, bent on securing his titles to aristocracy, 
of whom Ignatius was to say he was the stiffest clay he had ever 
handled. Their little group of nine took vows on August 15, 
1534, resolving to reunite in January 1537. In June, they were 
ordained, though not for eighteen months did Ignatius offer his 
first Mass. Meanwhile, he constantly prayed our Lady to associate 
him with her Son; and indeed, in November, 1537, in a little 
chapel, La Storta, near Rome he had a vision which determined 
all his future. ‘He felt such a change in his soul that he would never 
have the courage to doubt of this—that God the Father was 
setting him with his Son.’ That, he insisted, was the essential— 
hence the motto: “To the greater glory of God’; and the words: 
‘Company of Jesus’, ‘Companions of Jesus’ had not primarily the 
militarist connotation usually taken for granted, but date from 
the vision in which God set him and his ‘with’ his Son. 

And almost without a break we see him as what first made me 
feel uncomfortable with him—the head of an Organization 
papally approved (1540) though at first limited to sixty members; 
governing inflexibly, originating a score of enterprises—scholastic, 
charitable, missionary. True, one might feel sorry for a man so 
bullied by business, nailed to his desk—some thirty letters a day, 
always re-read, sometimes thrice re-written. Nor can we be too 
relieved by touches of ‘humanity’ noted almost by accident, as 
when he dances (limping leg and all) to cheer up a melancholic 
Canon in retreat, or rules that a sick man must have some 
‘greenery’ in his room to console him. Yet, this rigidly reasonable 
Saint is constantly crying. Part of his diary survives: in it he notes 
down when, where and how abundantly he cried and sobbed: 
between February 2 and March 12, 1544, he mentions his tears 
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175 times; he feared he would lose his eyesight: his ecstasies inter- 
fered with Office and even Mass—the Pope allowed him to say 
some Paters and Aves instead of his Breviary, and he might say 
these in bed before rising. He knew that this gift ‘neither proved 
that charity existed nor augmented it’, and possibly he wept less 
as he grew old, or attended less to his tears. But his ecstasies con- 
tinued to shatter an already exhausted man. Now Ignatius was the 
least ‘poetically imaginative’ of men. He said of his earliest vision 
of the Holy Trinity at Manresa that it was ‘like’ three ‘keys’ (of 
some musical instrument). When he saw our Lord or our Lady, 
it was ‘without distinction of parts or members’. He usually spoke 
of a ‘whiteness’, or a light or rays. And since the Blessed Trinity 
was—as truly as in Carmel—his supreme ‘devotion’, he made no 
effort to describe the Indescribable. In ranking him among the 
very great mystics, | am more impressed by his acknowledgment 
that he could ‘find God’ in the midst even of the most smothering 
business than by his shattering ecstasies. It is normal that as a 
saint-in-the-making becomes more perfectly integrated within 
himself, the lightning-flashes become a calm continuous glow. 
St John of the Cross compares ecstasies to ‘dislocations of the 
bones’ and knocked his knuckles on the wall to prevent himself 
being captured by them. We take it, then, for granted that the 
highest graces are given directly to the apex or core of the soul 
(use what metaphor you will) and then were expressed by the 
recipient (to himself or, when desirable, to others) in such ideas, 
images and words as he had at his disposal. So, when death 
approached Ignatius, it came very quietly. His health gave way in 
1554. In 1556 (July 30) he sent in the evening for his secretary 
Polanco, said he was dying, and told him to seek the papal 
blessing: but he looked well; Polanco had letters to write . . . 
would not tomorrow do? Ignatius said ‘the sooner the better’, 
but left him free. He talked till midnight and then grew quieter. 
During the night, he was heard to say, simply: “O God, O God!’ 
Next morning he still looked well, but suddenly the change came. 
Polanco rushed to the Vatican, but returned too late. We may 
assume that Ignatius was anointed, but perhaps, after all, he died 
like Xavier without any sacrament, his life being already trans- 
ferred in caelestia. 

Ignatius was no ‘intellectual’, but he saw his world clearly— 
the pagan Renaissance at home, the corruption of society, the 
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ignorance and anguish of the people. He ordered that his sons 
should be genuinely poor and accept no dignities save at the Pope’s 
express command. But he decreed their fullest education and 
staffed the Roman College, initiated by St Francis Borgia, only 
with men who had graduated at Paris. The turbid anarchic revolu- 
tion in Germany might disgust his Spanish mind, but he sent his 
best men there; and when Laynez went sick at Trent, the Council 
said it would sit only when he was well again. But it is idle to 
catalogue the places, from Ireland to the Far East, to which the 
hardly un-cradled Company was told to travel. 

To my mind, it is not the galaxy of Saints who appeared in the 
Church’s extreme necessity which astonishes me so much as the 
multitude of young men of all ‘classes’ who, fired by the ideal of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, and not least by the vision of 
martyrdom, appeared in every land. As for the Society, not for 
nothing does the altar of St Aloysius in Sant’ Ignazio—the young 
prince, brought up among adulteries and assassinations and who 
knew himself to be a piece of ‘twisted iron’ and who entered 
religion ‘to get twisted straight’ even though his abdication upset 
the whole imperial society—stand opposite that of the shoe- 
maker’s son, John Berchmans. The former had longed for the 
foreign missions, but died through carrying about the plague- 
stricken in Rome; the latter had wished to be a military chaplain 
in Flanders. Inevitably the freshness of this high adventure would 
wear off, especially as Ignatius reluctantly had composed a Rule: 
he had wished to rely on the ‘interior law of charity’. But the 
observance of any Rule may turn into a half-mechanical regular- 
ity. And towards the end he admitted that the ‘Exercises’ might 
be made more than once, though at first he had intended them to 
enable a man to make one definite choice regarding his whole 
way of life: when they became an annual affair for all Jesuits, their 
flexible adaptability might not always be realized. And when a 
centralized body becomes very large, it is ever harder for its head 
to know, or rather, to imagine the vast differences of conditions 
of its members’ life, and government becomes ever more deli- 
cate. ! 

1 The title Praepositus Generalis (especially when abbreviated to “The General’) may 
acquire a militarist flavour quite alien to it. Even a ‘militant’ institution suggests that 
it is primarily ‘against’ something: ‘active service’ is a truer ideal; we too speak of the 


‘Services’; and the immemorial practice of unquestioning obedience is, in its way, 
proper to them too. At least, all apathy is excluded: ‘Ecce ego! mitte me!’ 
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Now Spain felt itself somewhat the special heir of Ignatius, and 
displayed tendencies towards a life more technically ‘contem- 
plative’ than he had intended. And in proportion as [luminism, 
Quietism and the like developed, the Jesuits became identified 
with anti-mysticism and ‘asceticism’—they were even accused of 
inventing Free Will. The dispute about ‘pure love’ issued into an 
all-round massacre of charity, and so did the Jansenist campaign. 
Most tragic of all, I think, were the clashes between religious 
Orders, at home and especially in the eastern Missions where 
there was also an ill-fated ‘Europeanism’ which, at the time, must 
have seemed quite natural. But far more important than the rage 
of royal mistresses or the jealousy of Universities was the long- 
standing opposition of the Jesuits to royal absolutism. Already 
Bellarmine had had his books burnt. Not so much the Bourbon 
cousin-kings as their Ministers were responsible for the suppression 
of the Jesuits in 1773, to say nothing of the destruction of whole 
civilizations as in Paraguay. Read, for example, the Lives of 
Pombal side by side with that of the dearest of men, St Joseph 
Pignatelli, who survived the pcriod of suppression! Does one 
however detect any decline in Jesuit spirituality in this later 

eriod? I own to an intense dislike of the eighteenth century, the 
shoddiness of the ‘Enlightenment’, and I seem to see a great out- 
put of the second-rate and second-hand, pious literature included, 
in all departments; but the heroic life continued especially among 
the poor, the sick, and over-seas: and actually it was creative, for 
when so soon after the suppression of the Jesuits the great Revolu- 
tion broke out in France, so too were born half the great Found- 
resses whose work endures, and no less prolific were the first 
decades of the nineteenth century. Even during its suppression 
members of the Society directed many of these, and continued to 
do so when it was restored. 

I would be as incompetent as reluctant to give any account of 
the work the Society is trying to do in so distracted a world as 
ours. Presumably it wishes to do such work as, in the circum- 
stances, is called for and possible. I like to mention the immense 
leper colony and research centre at Fontilles (Valencia) and our 
own small leper asylum in British Guiana: also the huge modern 
University at Comillas in Spain, and the gigantic Workers’ Uni- 
versity in the industrial zone of the Asturias; the Wah Yan 
College (Hong Kong: 1,000 students) ; the University of St Joseph 
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at Beyrouth with its special Institute of Oriental Languages; the 
Baghdad College in Iraq; the two centres preparing for work in a 
future Russia (Rome and New York); the Catholic Social Insti- 
tute at Poona; the Catholic University of Tokyo with its settle- 
ment in the Tokyo slums; or specialized work like that for 
gypsies in France. As long ago as 1940 the German-Hungarian 
College in Rome had begun the systematic ‘colonization’ and 
culture of its vast estates. Hundreds of families now live and work 
there in excellent economic, cultural and religious conditions. An 
enterprise called the “Crusade pro Mundo Meliore’ was originally 
housed in the old Mondragone college near Rome, but in 1952 it 
was decided to make its centre at Castel Gandolfo. It was intended 
to ensure the collaboration of all religious Orders and of the clergy 
of all ranks in the study of world conditions combined with prayer 
in common. The Holy Father again named Fr Lombardi, s.j., as 
‘apostle’ of this ‘crusade’, but it is not, nor in his view was ever 
meant to be, a specifically Jesuit movement. 

Work in England has been necessarily on a smaller scale, less 
imaginative, even humdrum: still, we trust that the C.S.G. and 
the Workers’ College near Oxford may collaborate with all who 
are trying to speak to those of our people who are most open to 
the snare of Communism. And we hope that our retreat-housces 
spread that spirit of prayer which—wrote Fr General Ricci in 
February, 1773—‘should it (God forbid) be lost, it would matter 
little if the Society werc suppressed, since it would have become 
useless for the purpose for which it was founded’. 

I can but thank Brackrriars for expressing its wish to join in 
the fourth centenary-commemoration of St Ignatius, and for 
asking me to contribute an article about the Saint and his work. 
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ST JOAN: A QUINCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


SIR JOHN McEWwEN 


HERE is a passage in Francis Thompson of which 

Chesterton remarked that it alone proved that Thompson 

was a great poet because, he said, it contained as many 
inner meanings as outer ones; that is to say, that not only did it 
contain meaning after meaning, as in a Chinese box one box opens 
into another inwards, but at the same time, as from a stone 
dropped into still water, it gave rise to ever-widening rings of 
thought spreading outwards to infinity. To read the life of St Joan 
is to be reminded very forcibly of Chesterton’s observation. For 
never was there life so fraught both with inner significance and 
with world-wide implications. For the wider sphere it is enough 
to say that she created a nation; or as Michelet puts it: ‘Elle aima 
tant la France! Et la France, touchée, se mit a s’aimer elle-méme.’ The 
outward-spreading consequences of that single decisive act are 
still perceptible today. The inner significance of her life is to be 
found in her unique relationship to God. Here is a mystery indeed! 
Not as regards the facts. There is no mystery there. We know 
them all; from her earliest childhood until her death, nothing is 
hidden. Moreover, what is even more remarkable, all this comes 
down to us in the form, not of hearsay and legend, but of 
attested statements, for, as one of her biographers has pointed out, 
hers is the only story of a human life which comes to us under 
oath. No, it is not the facts which are in question, but rather what 
lies behind the facts. We know that from the age of twelve she 
was accompanied by three Saints—St Michael, St Catherine of 
Alexandria and St Margaret of Antioch; but of the peculiar sig- 
nificance of those particular three we remain ignorant. She re- 
ferred to them as her ‘Voices’, although in fact they were much 
more than mere voices. They were presences whom she had fre- 
quently seen and touched and to whom on at least one occasion 
she had made her confession. 

When they first appeared to her the message that these Saints 
brought was simple: Be good and God will help you. It is 
interesting as illustrating the ways of God with man to compare 
the process of conversion in this case and, let us say, in the case of 
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St Paul. In the case of Paul, the highly educated, intellectual adult, 
already set in his ways, the method is that of the thunderbolt. 
There is no preparing of the ground, no argument, nothing but a 
Voice and a flash and from that instant he is a changed man. 
Doubtless Almighty God could in just such another twinkling of 
an eye have changed the village girl into a warrior. Such however 
was not the way that he chose. From the time that she first heard 
the Voices until she set out on her mission four and a half years 
elapsed. So much time was he prepared to spend in preparing his 
chosen instrument for her tremendous task. Joan herself tells us 
that she was frightened when she heard the Voices for the first 
time. She was not easily frightened even at that tender age, but it 
does not require much imagination to realize the effect on a little 
girl of the ‘white shadow’ of the Archangel falling upon her that 
summer afternoon in the garden behind her father’s cottage. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen, the message of the mighty visitant 
was as unalarming as it could be, in fact of nursery simplicity: Be 
a good girl. It is true that added to this there was a statement to 
the effect that in due course she must go to the help of the 
Dauphin. This was the preliminary sounding, pianissimo as it 
were, of what was to be the main theme of the message which it 
was to take four years and more to drive home. There is, surely, 
something infinitely touching about the patience shown by the 
Powers of Heaven in bringing this child to a full realization of 
what was to be required of her. The demand in itself was so pre- 
posterous. How was she, a child and a girl, to lead armies and to 
crown a king? Why, she couldn’t even ride a horse. Notwith- 
standing all such commonsense protests, however, her Saints, 
addressing her as Jehane la Pucelle, and sometimes even as fille de 
Dieu, speaking in French in low and sweet voices (trés bien et 
bellement), reiterated the statement that it was God’s will that she 
should go, fearing nothing, since they, his Messengers, would be 
with her to the end. 

What else, it may be asked, apart from this command did her 
Saints tell her? Very little, it would seem. One might have 
expected that on the strength of her communication with the 
unseen some clement of foretelling the future would have 
emerged. But there was nothing of the prophet about Joan; she 
was the most single-minded person imaginable (wherein lay her 
strength). She never failed to show impatience when anything 
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intervened between her and the task which, under God, she had to 
accomplish. When at Poiticrs she was asked for a sign that people 
might believe that she was indeed sent by God she retorted 
sharply: ‘I have not come to Poitiers to show signs or work 
miracles. Give me men at arms and send me to Orleans and you 
shall have signs enough.’ There were, however, one or two 
occasions on which certain things were revealed to her. One of 
those occasions was when she told Robert de Baudricourt on 
February 14, 1429, that on that very same day the French had been 
defeated near Orleans. Another occasion was when on the way 
to the Coronation she said to the Archbishop of Rheims: “You 
had better make good use of me for I shall only last a year.’ Yet 
another was when at Orleans she foretold, two weeks before it 
happened, that she would be wounded. And presumably what she 
told her judges at Rouen that the English would eventually be 
driven out of France may also be taken as a prophetic utterance. 
But by far the most interesting and convincing forecast was when 
she told the Court during the trial that her Voices had said that she 
was to be delivered by a great victory. By this we may be sure 
that both she and those who heard her understood that she was to 
be released by force of arms. Such a thing, although unlikely, was 
not impossible after all. It is, in fact, only fair, at least to the 
memory of the duc d’Alengon, to recall that such an attempt was 
actually set in motion. Of this of course Joan herself would have 
known nothing. Right up to the end, maybe, she was relying on 
the promise which her saints had made. And that it is which 
attaches a world of meaning to the words she was heard to utter 
as she died: My Voices have not deceived me. By most writers 
this has been taken as a general affirmation of her belief in the 
existence of her heavenly counsellors. But it was surely more than 
that: it was a revelation at the last of the true nature of the 
promised victory. It was the final illumination, and incidentally 
provides a crushing retort to the auto-suggestion theory which 
holds that her voices were a mental projection of her own 
thoughts and wishes. 

It was on the 30th of May, 1431, that Joan gained this her last 
and greatest victory, and eighteen years were to pass before the 
army she had once commanded under the King whom she had 
crowned drove the English out of Rouen and reoccupied the city. 
The King thereupon made it known that he was going to order an 
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enquiry to be held into the Trial proccedings of 1401 in order to 
ascertain ‘the truth of this said case’. Doubts have often been cast 
upon Charles’ motive in setting on foot this enquiry. It may well 
be the case that he was primarily more interested in clearing his 
own name from the taint of association with heresy than in clear- 
ing hers from the accusation of heresy itself. It does not greatly 
matter; whatever may have been the motives which prompted 
the enquiry, the outcome justified them all. This has been well 
summed up by a modern French historian :1 “Even if it was insti- 
tuted for a purely political purpose, and to please the King, it 
irrefutably passed beyond that aim and carried the enquirers them- 
selves further than they suspected. They believed that they had only 
to solve a question in the legal, or at most in the theological, 
realm; but in the end they found themselves confronted with a 
problem on the scale of the Divine.’ That is well said, and is 
moreover the barest truth; for as the interrogation of witnesses 
proceeded a portrait of awe-inspiring proportions began to be 
revealed. The witnesses themselves came from every walk of life 
from tinker to royal duke. There were those who had known her 
as a child, those who had fought with her, those who had seen her 
die; those who had but once seen her or heard her voice, and 
those, like Louis de Conte, her page, or Jean Pasquerel, her con- 
fessor, who had been the intimate companions of her daily life. 
And they all with one accord testified to her goodness, her com- 
passion, her truthfulness, her courage and her love of God. Nor 
can it be said that all these witnesses were in every case favourably 
disposed towards her. The King in liberating his country from the 
invader, and with a wisdom denied to a twentieth-century 
liberator in a somewhat similar position, had issued an amnesty 
covering all who had collaborated with the occupying power. So 
that even those of Joan’s judges as were still alive were free to be 
summoned to take their stand in the witness-box, and a number 
did so. One would not have expected them, even after twenty- 
five years, to have admitted that they had committed the appal- 
ling crime of condemning, for whatever motive, an innocent girl 
to death. Nor did they make any such admission. But they showed 
up as poor creatures, putting the blame on their English masters 
whenever they could, and betraying in all their answers the guilty 
conscience which was theirs. One or two admitted, grudgingly, 
1 Vie et Mort de Jeanne D’ Arc, by Regine Pernoud. 
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that she ‘had shown some wisdom in her replies’, while another 
who for his own sake had better be nameless, speaking of Joan’s 
last moments, said: ‘I know nothing about her prayers, but she 
seemed in some distress’ (‘elle semblait assez troubleée’). 

It is not a subject to dwell upon; it is enough to know that four 
and a half centuries later, upon a memorable day in the year 1920, 
reparation was made when in the victorious aftermath of a war 
greater in extent though not in importance to any that she had 
known, the Pope, in the presence of the Cardinals and Bishops of 
France and amid the plaudits of a nation, proclaimed to the city 
and to the world that henceforward Joan was to be honoured as 
a Saint of God. The case for rehabilitation opened on November 7, 
1455 and in the following year the final pronouncement came 
from the Papal Tribunal: “That the previous Trial and Sentence 
were manifestly tainted with fraud, calumny, injustice, contradic- 
tion and error in fact and in law, and that the proceedings were 
therefore null and valueless’. 

It is the quincentenary of this pronouncement which is being 
celebrated this year. Such active celebrations as there are will, very 
naturally, take place for the most part in France. But it is an 
occasion which may well touch the heart and give cause for 
rejoicing to all Christian people, and certainly to every Catholic. 
For in St Joan we have the pattern of all the lovely virtues—faith, 
humility, truth, loyalty and fortitude. She has been called a hard 
saint, built on altogether too heroic a scale for lesser mortals to 
follow. And yet it was she who in the heat of battle dismounted 
and, taking the wounded Englishman’s head on her knee, com- 
forted him until he died; it was she who, in pleading as a prisoner 
to be allowed to hear Mass, said: “That I may see my Saviour’; 
it was she who returned the superb reply to those who had ques- 
tioned the propriety of her standard alone appearing at the 
coronation at Rheims (a reply which Mark Twain, the most 
sympathetic of all her biographers, said had a haunting pathos 
which rendered it untranslatable) : “II avait été a la peine, c’était bien 
raison qu il fut a Vhonneur’; and she it was, lastly, who spoke always 
of God as her Saviour or her Lord, and only once, and then in her 
agony, was known to pronounce the Holy Name of Jesus, 
because—and if it be the reason it is surely calculated to bring us 
all to our knees—because she did not deem herself worthy to 
speak it. 
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ST JOAN: A QUINCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


And as the mounting furnace 
the approaching end proclaims, 
for all to hear she calls aloud 
thrice on the Name of Names 
and enters into Paradise with a great rush of flames. 


With the elect of Heaven 
henceforth her place shall be, 
a standard-bearer in that high 
and bless¢d company 
of those who nearest are to God. My sweet Saint, pray for me. 





THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES! 


3. The Active Orders 


ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


‘active’ and others not. In one sense the contemplative 
orders are the most active of all: a Cistercian monk who 
rises at two in the morning, and spends many hours in prayer but 
as many in hard manual work, could scarcely be called idle. But 
in the technical sense those orders called ‘active’ are deliberately 
concerned with the works of active charity—whether spiritual (as 
in missionary work) or temporal (as in the care of the sick or in 
educating children). They, like all religious orders from the very 
beginning, are concerned with the following of the counsels of 
the Gospels in an organized life according to rule, but the monastic 
features of stability and a liturgical structure, as well as the 
characteristic organization of the frairs, are sacrificed in order that 
their particular active work can be more effectively pursued. 
Strictly speaking these orders are not orders at all, since they do 
1 The last of three talks given on the Overseas Service of the B.B.C. in October, 1955. 


\ first sight it may seem strange to call some orders 
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not take the solemn vows that are the mark of the monks and the 
friars. But this is a technicality of the canon law which scarcely 
concerns our present purpose in descrioing their work. For the 
active orders first came into being, as did the monks and the friars 
in their time, to meet a need of the Church and were constituted 
to meet that need. The Reformation was an immense challenge to 
the Church, and it was soon evident that new methods were 
necded to win back people lost to Catholic allegiance and to 
stimulate the spiritual life of the faithful. It was the Jesuits most of 
all who were to be the instrument of the reform within the 
Church that was to be the answer to the Reformation which had 
caused so great a breach in Christian unity. 

The Company of Jesus (to give the Jesuits their proper name) 
was something wholly new in the Church. Founded by St Ignatius 
Loyola in 1534, himself a soldier, its primary aim was to be at the 
disposal of the Pope for whatever work was needed. To that end 
the new order dispensed with the traditional sanctions of life in 
community and the solemn celebration of the liturgy, in order to 
be wholly available for the active work of preaching, teaching and 
missionary activity in even the remotest ends of the earth. The 
military experience of its founder was reflected in the structure of 
the order, with its long and arduous training, its insistence on the 
most exact and instant obedience, its emphasis on the perfect 
discipline of the will. As one historian has put it, “wherever there 
was a Jesuit there was the whole order’. And so from the very 
beginning the Jesuits were unsurpassed as scholars, educators, 
administrators and zealous missionaries. They were commandoes, 
always available and perfectly trained. 

The instrument for the spiritual formation of the Jesuits was 
The Spiritual Exercises, drawn up by St Ignatius himself, and this 
document was to affect most profoundly the whole of Catholic 
spirituality. The emphasis here was on a systematic meditation on 
the fundamental truths of religion as declared in the life of Christ 
so that the individual will would be moved to an exact and prompt 
response. Once more, it was the individual’s will that mattered: 
the technique was that of the commando. 

The immense success of the Jesuits—one has only to think of 
such achievements as those of St Francis Xavier in evangelizing 
the Far East or of the Jesuit ‘reductions’ in Paraguay—showed 
that there were indeed whole areas of the Church’s work which 
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needed to be dealt with by religious congregations dedicated to 
special ends. And so the last four hundred years have seen the 
development of an immense number of congregations both of 
men and women, which, while bound by the general principles of 
religious life, are immediately concerned with a specific form of 
active religious work. Their inspiration, whether acknowledged 
or not, is that of the Company of Jesus. 

Such, among congregations of men, are the Passionists, founded 
by St Paul of the Cross in 1720, and the Redemptorists, founded 
by St Alphonsus in 1732—both alike concerned with giving 
missions and retreats. Later, among many congregations, one can 
instance the Salesians, whose founder was St John Bosco in 1854, 
and whose special work is that of educating boys. There have, too, 
been numerous congregations of Brothers (i.e., religious who are 
not priests), specifically founded for educational work, such as the 
Christian Brothers, founded by St John Baptist de la Salle in 1684 
and the centenary of whose arrival in England was celebrated last 
year. Again, there are congregations devoted to the service of the 
sick, and it is not always realized that the whole idea of free 
medical service for the poor was established as long ago as 1582 by 
St Camillus of Lellis when he began his order of the Ministers of 
the Sick. 

There are of course hundreds of orders of women devoted to 
the active works of charity, and the familiar sight in every town 
of sisters of every sort, visiting the sick or teaching in schools, is 
universal evidence of how widespread is this aspect of religious 
life. It is not always realized that by this in England and Wales 
alone there are more than cleven hundred convents of religious 
sisters, and that perhaps as many as twelve thousand gisters are 
engaged in countless works of charity throughout the land. 

It would be impossible to give any real impression of the mani- 
fold work of the active orders in England today. For the last few 
years exhibitions have been held in the principal cities to foster 
religious vocations in this country, and they have given a vivid 
picture of the variety and vigour of the work undertaken by men 
and women alike. It is being increasingly realized that the work of 
religious orders in our contemporary world demands the greatest 
professional competence as well as a sense of vocation, and the 
social services as well as medicine and nursing are being increas- 
ingly accepted as fields for religious work. Here the religious 
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orders are often in close touch with the multiple agencies of the 
Welfare State, and perhaps the traditional sense of vocation which 
motivates the priest, brother or nun can do much to humanize and 
indeed to spiritualize what can otherwise become the impersonal 
provision of the State. 

It is perhaps in the field of education that the active orders are 
most apparent. The Jesuits, true to their tradition as educators, are 
responsible for many large schoois, and there is scarcely a modern 
order of men that does not find in education one of its principal 
fields of work. This is reflected in their presence in the universities 
and in the growing share they take in educational affairs generally. 
And the orders of women—especially such professionally ack- 
nowledged teachers as the Sisters of Notre Dame or the Sisters of 
the Holy Child—are even more prominent in these activities. One 
might instance such an achievement as that of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame at Liverpool, where they are responsible for a large train- 
ing-college for teachers, a huge day grammar-school for girls, 
several primary schools and a child guidance clinic, where psy- 
chologists and doctors work in close conjunction with the Sisters. 

A further field of work for the active orders and one that attracts 
many vocations is that of the foreign missions. This is of par- 
ticular importance in Great Britain, with its great responsibilities 
in the Commonwealth and the colonies, and it is in this country 
that many hundreds of future priests and religious sisters are 
trained for the works of charity—schools, hospitals, orphanages 
and many more—which they so heroically undertake in every 
corner of the free world. 

But the scope of the works they undertake must not blind one to 
their motive, namely, that of vocation: of seeing Christ in the 
persons of those in need of every sort. The Gospels are a stern 
reminder that in the end the follower of Christ will be judged by 
how far he has identified himself with the sick, the hungry, the 
ignorant, the sad. In so far as it is done to the least of these it is 
done to Christ himself. Here is the answer to the repeated chal- 
lenge—‘Show us your works!’ It was Mgr Ronald Knox, in his 
contribution to a series of talks on the Third Programme of the 
B.B.C. on “The Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians’, who pointed 
out that the most enduring Catholic contribution to the nine- 
teenth century in England was in fact that of the religious sisters. 
Their devotion to the sick and the neglected amidst the horrors of 
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the industrial towns was a light in a dark place and did perhaps 


more than anything else to show what Christianity can mean in 
practice. 

If, then, we want to sum up what religious life of every sort 
must ultimately mean we are left with the word ‘vocation’, the 
call to serve God in a life that is dedicated by vow. And however 
much that life may vary, from the wholly contemplative life of 
the Cistercian monk in his cloister to the wholly active work of 
the Sister, who may even nowadays have no special form of dress 
to distinguish her, the source is always the same: a love of God 
and our neighbour for his sake that evokes this generous and 
sacrificial response. And it can never be mere utility that can be 
the standard of its worth. The hidden life of the Carmelite nun 
avails for each one of us at this moment: her prayers, her morti- 
fication, are offered for you and for me. The point really is that 
we are members one of another, and the religious orders, of every 
sort and condition, exist to say that this is true. 





FATHER HUDDLESTONE AND SOUTH AFRICA 


FINBAR SYNOTT, O.P. 


controversy, and it is most important to sort matters out 

carefully when considering his book.! It describes his ex- 
periences, particularly in the ‘black spots’ of Johannesburg, and 
gives views in judgment on South Africa and race relations in 
South Africa. 

Most of the book is in the form of incidents showing the effect 
of discriminating laws on the African. As regards narrative matter, 
it is factual; although selected, it is not exaggerated. What he says 
of the African’s hardships under the Pass Laws, the housing 
shortage and permit restrictions, the summary methods of the 
1 Nought For Your Comfort, by Trevor Huddlestone, c.r. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 
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police and partial justice in magistrates’ courts, is all a matter of 
daily experience in South Africa.2 What he says of the tsotsis, 
gangsters who terrify the locations, is particularly good. In a 
system that stifles ambition, and provides no outlet for the animus 
of young men, they turn sour on society. Their crime list makes 
terrible reading, and seeing, if you are near it. But it is a social 
symptom rather than a moral matter. I have even known one 
who might be a sort of martyr for principle. He made one 
promise to his mother, never to use a knife. An argument at cards 
—and he was stabbed and killed outright, and curiously enough 
on the feast of his patron saint. Had he had a knife and practised 
with it he might be alive today. The descriptions of the broken 
careers and mental struggles of the more educated, their despair 
and frustration, are true. Father Huddlestone has put his finger on 
the chief problem for a priest: “God forgive me. I find myself 
giving advice that in those circumstances I could not follow . . . it 
needs heroic virtue.’ 

But his analysis of the causes of all this is another matter. To 
begin with much of the present tragic situation is not a matter for 
any special moral judgment or indignation, but due to South 
Africa having been handed over, by the Act of Union which 
ended the whole controversy of the South African war, to be 
ruled on an exactly fifty-fifty basis by two peoples whose whole 
way of life, religion and ideals, and in particular their attitude to 
social organization, were as diametrically opposed as any in the 
world. The Dutch were pastoral, Calvinist, ‘council’ ruled in 
religion and politics. The English were urbanized, liberal Protes- 
tant, and democratic—in their sense of the word. As time went on 
the vote and political power went chiefly to the Afrikaaner. 
Money influence was ninety per cent on the English-speaking side. 
The Afrikaaner wanted the natives separated into Reserves, 
except for those directly working for him. He believed in a voca- 
tion to conquer and guide the native in an Israclitish, Old Testa- 
ment sense. The English mines and commerce drew the Natives 
into the towns. They were to be educated on the English liberalis- 
tic pattern, to be led into a brave new world of higher standards of 
living and the vote. The influences of money and the Afrikaans 
vote remained just about equal till the elections after the last war. 


2 Throughout this paper I have written chiefly of the African native. All that is said 
applies in degree to the Coloureds and Indians under discriminating laws. 
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The Africans were being administrated on two contradictory 


principles. The Afrikaaner still thinks that the best thing for the 
African would be to have separate countries, so he resists by law 
all development for Africans in our towns and society. The mines 
and businesses still drag more than half the native manhood of the 
country into their urban areas. Now things are so mixed, and 
influences so balanced, that the thing can not be sorted out, and 
the atavistic urges and horror stirred up by racial conflicts, every 
bitterness known to man, struggle over the body of the African. 
Moreover love of the Africans should not blind one to the fact 
that they are mostly still primitive, savage in the wildest manner 
when they riot, and in a great majority over the Europeans. 
This should be brought out, to show the proper limitation of 
the element of moral judgment on South Africans of the present 
generation. Ordinary human beings have been faced with an 
extraordinary problem, and judgment should consider this—as it 
should consider the degree of blame on the tsotsi. Also the calming 
thought of St Augustine: that people who dominate suffer as 
much mentally by it as do the dominated. Father Huddlestone has 
missed all this, and in the apportioning of what moral blame there 
is he is onesided. The present Government and the Law and 
Afrikaans Calvinist Theology are his chief villains, although he 
speaks of wider responsibility. “There is no time to be lost in 
breaking the present Government.’ Where is the parallel attack 
that should be made on the irresponsible greed of the English 
mining and business interests? When you have begun your 
experience by ministering in a disused cattle kraal to a native 
dying of miner’s tuberculosis, too rotten to be kept in the village, 
sent home by the mines to die and spread the disease, you have 
other villains. By the lure of gold offered to primitive men—a 
method as bad as legal coercion—the mines and commerce have 
dragged natives from every tribe of Southern Africa to their com- 
pounds, separating them for most of their active life from their 
families. Sexual sin rampant in the compounds, children who 
never see their father at home, divorce and prostitution on gigantic 
scales, lands undeveloped: this is the work of the money interests. 
Factories throw off at a week-end a hundred men who must get 
work immediately in a saturated labour market, or be liable to 
deportation. Had Father Huddlestone worked in the Reserves 
and Compounds this book might have been different in its basis 
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of experience. The very support given to him by the English- 
speaking press, which largely represents such interests, suggests 
the onesidedness of his approach. To ‘break the Government’ 
would not break the people either, and they, English and Afrikaans 
alike, support the system, demand native labour, and will not 
tolerate citizen rights offered to the African. The only voting 
alternative of the country, the United Party, works out much the 
same in practice. This is the tragedy of South Africa, that while the 
Dutch are Calvinistic and like harsh sayings, and the English are 
diplomatic and like smooth sayings, there is no will in either to 
make one of the choices that could bring peace: to separate and 
let the African have his own country, or to give him citizen rights 
in the one that exists. The idealists on both sides, who would make 
the necessary sacrifices, are a very small minority. But the cure 
will not be achieved by inviting the English-speaking world over- 
seas, who would behave exactly the same in South Africa—do so 
behave when they go there—penitentially to beat the Afrikaans 
Government’s breast. Has Father Huddlestone thought of the 
moral danger of inviting people to sit in pharisaical judgment on 
others for doing exactly what they would do in the same circum- 
stances? 

Not only is there a deficient judgment here. There is a great 
miscalculation as to what the Afrikaaner will take from an English- 
man and the representative of an English Church. He sees Kenya. 
He sees the Central African Federation forced upon unwilling 
Africans, and he becomes sceptical of British high principles. It 
seems to be special irony that Father Huddlestone’s book is 
named in a quotation from Chesterton, the man who made him- 
self unpopular fifty years ago by defending the Afrikaaner. 

Father Huddlestone uses the word ‘Catholic’ heavily in this 
book for his convictions. ‘I am not trying to fight the Afrikaaner 
by any other means than the proclamation of Catholic truth.’ He 
does not pull his punches, which contain a strong attack upon the 
Catholic Church, among others, for compromising. He is severe, 
even bitter, about Calvinist ‘heresy’. And yet if you know him 
you know there is nothing venomous in it. I hope that if he reads 
this he will take what is coming now in the same manner. “When 
you call me that, smile!’, as the Virginian said. 

The defect in the judgment above is that it comes from the 
background of another national Church, a deficiency in Catholic- 
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ism. English social ideals become mixed up with the Gospel. It is 
here that the Catholic Church is so fitted to judge. To be a Catho- 
lic, to have the feelings thereof, is to be aware of being a member 
of a spiritual unity with people whom you can not humanly 
fathom, unintelligible people, “Wops and Dagoes and Dutchmen’, 
Franco’s Spain or Republican Ireland, as well as democrats in 
France or America. It is to be largely indifferent, doctrinally, to 
democracy or autocracy, simply because of the experience and 
attitude of the Church. It is to have a love for, and a desire to enter 
into the minds of, people most opposite—for the Englishman here 
the Afrikaaner. It is to be able to make the guess that the English- 
Afrikaans argument is probably about fifty-fifty as God sees it. It 
is to understand the flaming sense of the Afrikaaner that he is free 
at last to try his Gospel, to realize his curious sense of joy in being, 
as one Afrikaans spokesman said recently, ‘the most hated nation 
on earth’. Criticism usually only hardens such an attitude, and 
South Africa is a sovereign state. No one can rule it from outside 
without war. In such a situation the only medicine may be that of 
St Francis of Sales: “To convert it is sufficient to show love’. And 
to remember there are two to convert, not only the Afrikaaner, 
but the Englishman: three if you remember the natives too. 

The lack of the help Father Huddlestone might have had from 
Catholicism appears particularly in Chapter III, where he 
approaches the great question: Can Christianity tolerate a Colour- 
Bar? He finds the answer in a personal application of the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan. He repeats: “Who is my neighbour? . . . 
Who is my neighbour? . . .’ He finds another parallel in a quite 
arbitrary interpretation of the contention between St Peter and 
St Paul about the gentiles. He reaches the remarkable conclusion 
that withcut this contention “the Christian Church would have 
remained a Jewish sect’. He finds that there must never be any 
racial discrimination, that he must appeal to the conscience of 
Christendom (p. 79). When he does quote a world authority he 
quotes (p. 69) the World Council of Churches, in which the 
Catholic Church is not represented, declaring that: “Any form of 
racial discrimination is against the will of God’. Not one of these 
Churches can apply such a principle to actual living in South 
Africa. But Father Huddlestone finds that the conclusion of all 
this, unity in Christ, means that all racial discrimination must 
always be wrong. One can follow the mental and moral crisis, 
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fought out with the only weapons he had, tearing the soul, ending 
in his conviction. It was lived up to by the man who drew it. Had 
he only applied it to his own living there would be no need to 
protest, but his demand that it should be applied to the whole 
country, and that to fail to make this demand is to compromise, 
is an accusation against the Church. 

The crisis for a Catholic priest with a social conscience, or to 
put it perhaps less pompously, with a bit of the radical in him, is 
quite different. Peter is Peter, the Rock. The Church is the living 
representative of Christ, a puzzle and an enigma, but the instru- 
ment to which he promised the Holy Ghost. You sit down and 
meditate, best perhaps away from the quivering emotions caused 
by the immediate presence of injustices. Can the Gospel accept a 
colour bar? Then you think: What does the Church do? Are not 
our Bishops compromising? Will not the African, when he comes 
into his own, scornfully throw off the doctrine that compromised? 
Then you think: Who am I, and what is the Church? Hierarchies 
have erred. But is it likely, on a matter of essential principle, on the 
colour question which divides the earth and means countless 
millions gained or lost—is it likely that they will be permitted to 
be wrong now—now that they are only half-an-hour by tele- 
phone from Peter? You ‘remember the Church and the centuries’. 
The Church did not go bald-headed at slavery, nor at the semi- 
slaveries in feudalism, nor the caste distinctions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Why not? Can I answer that question? 
Not necessarily, for the Church is a Mystery, greater than I. The 
Church sees into Eternity, and as Father Bede Jarrett said, ‘must 
have the courage to follow truth even on to the winning side’. 
Plenty of minor errors and failures and sins, but the Church can- 
not be substantially wrong. Therefore there is another answer, 
neither Father Huddlestone’s, nor the ‘hypocrisy and rationaliza- 
tions with which apartheid is justified from so many many pulpits’ 
which he places as an alternative. It is to be with the Church. I 
am not going to rehearse any arguments. The attitude the Catholic 
Church has adopted in practice here, in a country of Protestant 
Churches and agnostics and heathen, is that complete (progressive) 
integration or separation of the races are alternative solutions. The 
first is obviously the more ideal, the second the more possible, 
considering the attitude of English and Dutch Europeans alike. 
Meantime the struggle with particular injustices, on the mat 
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before officials, Pass Laws, evictions, all that Father Huddlestone 
describes, goes on throughout a priest’s life—that and urging the 
principles without being led into partisan politics. 

It is a weakness in the book that Father Huddlestone does not 
define clearly what he means by apartheid. It has half-a-dozen 
meanings: to some separation of races now, to some temporarily, 
to some permanently. Some add the idea of temporary or per- 
manent white ‘domination’. The ‘apartheid’ that the Church can 
allow to be a legitimate solution is the complete one, which would 
form separate countries, each autonomous or federated. Meantime 
someone has got to be in charge, or there would be perpetual 
civil war. The Europeans could fulfil this office while respecting 
essential human rights, particularly that to development towards 
political maturity. Catholic countries and colonies do not have 
colour bars. But Protestant and other countries may need them, 
having no universal principle of unity. 

* * * 

At the end of the book Fr Huddlestone comes to his criticism 
of the Churches. ‘It is but rarely in history that the Hierarchy takes 
a prophetic view and a prophetic initiative against evil.’ He 
instances Thomas 4 Becket, Faulhaber and William Temple. “The 
Church is conniving at evil lest it lose its white members. . . . The 
Church is in the deadly grip of fear . . .’ (p. 157). There appears 
again that sense of urgency, that such compromise will lose us the 
whole of Africa. There is something very serious involved here. 
What is the prophetical office under the New Testament? Is it a 
pitt of foresight to help the Church avoid earthly calamity? It may 

e in terms of a deeper faith, that sees beyond the earthly calamity. 
‘The Goth cannot take that which is guarded by Christ’, as St 
Augustine said in his besieged city. Certainly by human calcula- 
tion Father Huddlestone’s expectation would seem to be right. 
But this may only mean that it is not sufficiently of Faith, the sort 
that may come true but still not necessarily be a prophecy. To the 
Catholic Church the prophetical office is essentially attached to the 
priesthood of Christ, and, in so far as it is shared in the Church, 
principally in the Hierarchy, although it may exist as a special gift 
outside. As such, in the Hierarchy, it is working all the time in 
things unnoticed, in the contradiction of human means and human 
judgment by which the Church so often prospers. To take a 
parallel: Pius IX might have placed himself at the head of the 
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new age, the Liberals of Rome, instead of going into exile and 
announcing from there, amid the scoffing of the world, that he 
was considering defining the Immaculate Conception. If anyone 
likes to say he might have done more for the salvation of souls, 
more to prevent the coming of Communism, by the former 
course than by the latter, it is a human judgment. But it is not such 
a judgment as a Catholic would like to make. 

We are back again at the Living Church, the question of the 
office of the priesthood. In Chapter III Father Huddlestone deals 
more with the general question of the Gospel and the colour bar. 
Here he is dealing more with the responsibility of the priesthood. 
He says roundly that neither Wesleyans nor Anglicans nor Roman 
Catholics are doing their duty. “To try to save some outward form 
of Christianity by compromising on its inward reality is to die. 
To accept racial discrimination within the body of Christ, within 
the unity of the Church, is not only a contradiction of the nature 
of the Church, but a blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of God 
himself. We Christians in South Africa are tempted to do just 
that’. There is a second element of prophecy, not seeing the 
future, but seeing a moral and spiritual principle not apprehended 
by others. It would be an injustice to Father Huddlestone to give 
the impression that he chiefly stresses the element of immediate 
calamity likely to come upon Christianity if it does not ‘repent 
before the time’. He is concerned with truth and love, now. But 
even here, for the reason of the Church given above, we must see 
his attitude as one of those temptations ‘so near heaven that 
heavenward thoughts alight on them’. I do not know any Catho- 
lic missioner who is, as he says, ‘in deadly fear’, whether physical 
or the fear of losing white Church members if principle demanded 
it. But there is also this: “Be subject not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience’ sake’. The Catholic Church is carried forward in 
these matters not so much by ‘working it out’ as by the living 
tradition which has seen a thousand governments, and as many 
revolutions. The form of uncompromise known to it is not to 
compromise a pastoral care for the sake of a possible social good. 
It has a list of priorities. First is to remain, with the means of 
salvation, among the people, not only the poor but also those who 
‘as in the higher position are in the greater danger’. Then the 
direct works of mercy. Then what can be done about social insti- 
tutions. And in these the Church knows by long experience that 
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to try to force a social principle on people not morally prepared 
for it is to court violence, and the hatred that is the evil in violence. 
The whole of the passage quoted above, so challenging in its 
sound, could be considered it detail—not least the words ‘unity of 
the Church’. But it is better in a short space just to stand with the 
Saints, St Peter and St Paul, St Gregory and St Vincent de Paul, 
St Francis Xavier or St Peter Claver, all of whom had this kind of 
problem and approached it in the same manner. These represent 
the normal priestly duty, and it should not be attacked. They are 
prophets in and with the guidance of the Church. Special pro- 
phetical offices exist, but they too must be tried by the Church. 
Will this book do good? One good it will do at least is to people 
conscious of the problem. Pressure from a liberal world outside is 
not likely to affect the Afrikaaner. It may only have the opposite 
affect, as regards his principles. But it may help with one impor- 
tant thing, to force forward the choice, that must be made, be- 
tween the two political policies that can work: between complete 
separation or complete integration. For if that choice is not made 
within twenty-five years by peaceful methods, it will come by 
force within fifty. Africa is growing fast to political maturity. 
Also (although I could not give the book to my people for fear 
it might make them wrong and biassed), if you have read it with 
the ability to distinguish, you have accompanied a man who 
obviously has reached that true stage of the missionary when he 
desires the ending of bars and divisions not just by ‘conviction’ but 
by love. He has found the loveableness, the plcasantness as friends 
of those on the other side of the division. He is troubled not only 
by what separaters are doing, but by what they are missing. So 
perhaps more important than anything yet said is this: if anyone 
desires to live in this way, drawing near to those separated for the 
love of Christ, for himself, without attempting to force the con- 
sciences of others that have not the calling, it is one of the most 
important vocations on earth. Almost the only person who can 
do it in British or Dutch Africa is the celibate, who does not com- 
mit and threaten his race by his actions. And it must be trained 
for, and paid for by being a lover of both sides, and when neces- 


sary an anathema to both. 
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PRIEST-WORKERS IN FRANCE: 
THE DEBATE CONTINUES 


Joun FirzsiImons 


HE climax of the affair of the worker-priests in France 

came on January 19, 1954, when the Bishops sent to each 

of their worker-priests a circular letter communicating 
to them the decisions of the Hierarchy. The crucial sentences were 
the following: “You must, on receipt of this letter, and at the 
latest before March 1, withdraw from your present firm. ... We 
ask you . . . to resign from all temporal responsibilities to which 
the trust of your comrades may have called you. By the same 
token, you will be good enough, as from now, not to renew your 
membership of the trade union you belong to. . . . The sacrifice 
we ask of you will, in all truth, prove to be a spiritual liberation. 
It will at the same time be a source of graces for the labouring 
masses on whose behalf you offer it. We dare not even consider 
what would happen if you were to refuse to submit.’ In the event 
slightly less than half of the ninety priests so addressed did refuse 
to submit. At the end of February a meeting was held between the 
‘submitted’ and the “‘unsubmitted’ and it was agreed to continue 
with these gatherings for purposes of information. At the first 
meeting after March 1 it was agreed to publish a book on the 
work that had been done and a commission was appointed to 
draw up a plan. When the plan was presented at the following 
meeting the forty-seven priests who had accepted the Bishops’ 
decision withdrew their support from the project. Nevertheless 
the others continued and the et was published in November of 
the same year. A translation of this has now been published in 
English. ! 

It is not presented as ‘a book of history, of doctrine, of polemics, 
of propaganda or of edification’, but as ‘a collection of documents 
which furnish reliable information and checked material’. Unfor- 
tunately this is far from the truth. As Albert Beguin pointed out 


1 The Worker-Priests. A Collective Documentation. Translated from the French by John 
Petrie. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 25s.) 
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in Esprit, when the original French version appeared, this work is 
to be deplored on three grounds. First, on a grave matter of 
internal discipline, an appeal is made to public opinion. In the 
Preface the “‘unsubmitted’ invite the reflective mind to consider 
their position because “they are indeed convinced that theirs is the 
only way, and that their having to undertake it by themselves is 
itself an injustice’. One whole section of the book, “What the 
Ordinary Reader Knew’, is devoted to separating the sheep who 
understood, and this includes a Moslem Communist who writes 
of the Church wishing to use the priest-workers ‘to ensure her 
own redemption and that of the labouring masses’, and the goats, 
those who agreed with the Bishops’ ruling. By implication, of 
course, this includes those priest-workers who submitted and this 
constitutes the second regrettable feature of the book. For tactical 
reasons the unity and community between the two groups has 
been destroyed. Lastly, the documents have been selected to make 
a case. Their selection is for propaganda purposes and their manner 
of presentation is nothing if not polemical. This, as well as the 
curious anonymous document on ‘Class Consciousness’ which is 
replete with quotations from approved Communist authors, gives 
the lie to the claim made at the end of the book that ‘the worker- 
priests have not invented more or less systematic theories, but an 
unaccustomed manner of existence’. The truth is, as one can see 
without even bothering to read between the lines, that the authors 
of this work have absorbed the ideology of the Communist mili- 
tants whom they regard as the true leaders of the working class. 

Their arguments, explanations and accusations are couched in 
the jargon of contemporary Marxism and they explicitly refuse to 
speak in ‘the spiritual terms expected of them’. They are critical 
of Godin and Loew and claim to be following the wishes of the 
late Cardinal Suhard. (Incidentally it is extraordinary that the 
translator seems to be completely ignorant of the English editions 
of their writings and of other modern French writers quoted in 
these pages.) Yet, despite all this and the belligerent tone used 
when speaking of the Church, one cannot help sharing the anguish 
of the men who had to make the cruel choice expressed so well by 
one of them who wrote to Cardinal Feltin: “In face of condemna- 
tion my first reaction, in recourse to the faith and in virtue of a 
profound attachment to the Church, is to say, “I submit. Pain- 
fully. In the dark night. But I submit.” And then I feel that that 
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would be cowardice. I should be seeking my own personal desire 
for peace and security at the expense of suppressing the problem. 
Cowardice towards the working class—and denial of what has 
been my whole life.’ There is the point. For five, eight, ten years 
these men had so identified themselves with their mission field, 
the proletariat, that it conditioned everything, even their religious 
life. This in turn led them to make claims, exaggerated claims, 
that if they were suppressed the Church would be demonstrating 
her unwillingness to accept the proletariat. 

The reader may well ask how these men came to be in such a 
position as to be dominated by this false dilemma. He will not 
find the answer here except by implication, and must Jook else- 
where for enlightenment. He will find some indications in a recent 
book by M. Andreu.2 His judgments are at times rather harsh but 
his analysis of the evolution of the attitude of the priest-workers 
is in general sound. The experiment began with the idea of the 
conquest of the working masses for Christ but gradually changed 
into a concept of witness through presence, through complete 
identification. Moreover there appeared in their ranks the same 
mistake which had already been condemned forty years earlier in 
the Sillon movement: ‘a strong and sincere love of the masses, the 
standpoint of social justice, tied up with political positions that 
were dubious’. This was accentuated by involvement in temporal 
matters, official positions in trade unions, political agitation and 
the like. When the priest-workers of Limoges were taken to task 
by their bishop for participating in a great public manifestation 
organized by the ‘Partisans of Peace’, they replied that their 
solidarity with the working class included also its means of action. 

The one point which M. Andreu makes clear and which is 
obscured in The Worker Priests is that in the final analysis the 
decision to suspend the activities of the priest-workers was taken 
by Rome, by the Pope, not on political grounds but to safeguard 
the priesthood. The Archbishop of Aix made this quite clear when 
he wrote: ‘In the experiment as initially conceived the priest was 
sent to the world of work to establish there the kingdom of God, 
i.e. to exercise a mission proper to himself. He was authorized to 
work to the extent that this was necessary or useful to him in ful- 
filling his priestly mission. Manual work was his naturalization card. 
But he was not sent to be a worker, he was sent to accomplish 
2 Grandeurs et Erreurs des Prétres-~Ouvriers. Par Pierre Andreu. (Amiot-Dumont, Paris.) 
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a work of spiritual redemption. . . . This idea underwent a 
gradual change. . . . The Pope and Bishops were afraid that the 
life of priests, occupied and committed as these were, might little 
by little be emptied of what is essential in a priestly life. . . . They 
were apprehensive of harm to the very conception of the pricst- 
hood . . . because certain persons represented the life of the priest- 
worker as being the type of the sacerdotal life. This threatened to 
cast discredit on the manner in which the priesthood is regularly 
exercised in an evangelized area, and to minimize the priest's 
teaching mission and the administration of the sacraments, the 
Eucharist in particular.’ 

The defect in M. Andreu’s analysis is that he places the blame 
for these deviations, what the Bishops called the unacceptable 
evolution, almost entirely on the shoulders of the priest-workers 
themselves. A few months ago M. Adrien Dansette, the author of 
two remarkable works on the religious history of contemporary 
France, in a communication to the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science in Paris remarked that “The experiment of the 
priest-workers lacked thought and direction... . . Like lost 
children they were thrown, without sufficient preparation, into a 
totally new kind of existence. The astonishing thing is not that 
there were some defections, but that they were so few.’ His con- 
clusion was that the experiment should be judged as growing 
pains of the modern apostolate and that its most fruitful results are 
in the Church itself, for Catholics have been forced to reflect on 
matters about which they were hitherto ill-informed and to 
question many traditionally held positions. ‘However one judges 
the experiment of the priest-workers’, said M. Dansette, ‘its his- 
torical importance must be granted objectively. It has hastened a 
religious awakening, begun since the last war, from which the 


Church will emerge changed.’ 
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OBITER 


Tue Moscow State Circus. The Grand Parade of Artistes, with which 
the Moscow State Circus opened, entered the ring out of step and 
clad in the kind of costume which even a provincial pantomime 
would think a little sub-standard; the muscular ladies with artificial 
flowers pinned to bad permanent waves, the muscular gentlemen with 
nervous smiles nailed to their faces made one’s heart sink at the prospect 
to come. Which simply went to prove what a mistake it is to judge 
from appearances, for nearly the whole performance turned out to be 
prodigiously lively and almost as exhilarating as the Chinese People’s 
Theatre which, in fact, it does a little eens 

It started with something original in circuses if not in strip cartoons, 
for they launched a space-ship into the air above our defenceless 
heads—a little tactlessly, one could not help feeling, for after all 
V.1s were something we knew too much about—and from this in no 
time dangled Sinovska and Lisin who circumnavigated the ring at 
speed hanging upside down from inadequate supports such as ankles 
or teeth. Hardly had we dried our palms after the strain than we 
saw jugglers rotating flaming torches on their feet, tough young men 
jumping on to the backs of square T’ang-ish horses at improbable 
angles—as always in England the one who made the mistakes got the 
loudest applause—four girls who did horribly dangerous things on the 
trapeze and two splendid acrobats in pale lilac. The best thing of all, 
though, was the aks high-wire acrobatic troupe; each member of 
the Tsovkra of Daghestan had the same long dark hair and wide cheek- 
bones, and they danced and leapt and hurled themselves on to each 
other’s shoulders, all many feet up in the air and all with incomparable 
grace and gusto; one was breathless with enjoyment. In between these 
and the other acts, and sometimes indeed during them, the clowns 
wandered about; the entrancing Oleg Popov whom Paris took straight 
to her heart, and his two companions Mozel and Sawitch, all three not 
only uncommonly funny but unusually endearing too. Mr Popov 
could hardly be better: small, young, hardly made-up at all, with long 
flopping flaxen hair and wide blue eyes, he is the ultimate Simpleton, 
the enduring Youngest Brother who wins hands down in the end. 
Resourceful, intelligent and courteous, brilliantly co-ordinated in 
juggling and acrobatics, he yet has those moments of sudden pathos 
which every great clown needs. The other two, one large and curly, 
the other small and smooth and neither looking at all as one had 
imagined Russians ever could look, engage in a wide easy non- 
ras ell slapstick which works up to a wonderful climax with a 
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boxing match in which Popov referees; at his peril, it may be said. 

The second half of the performance is devoted to what is called 
The Circus of Bears, in which a number of charming animals do 
almost all the tricks which the humans have performed in the first half, 
with an engaging geniality and an off-hand poise which is irresistible. 
In addition, they also ride bicycles, scooters and even motor-cycles, 
climb ladders and walk about arm-in-arm with Mr Filatov (not the 
eye-specialist), who is their tutor, one feels, more than their trainer. 
Lucky Princess Anne to have been given Nikki, if he is likely to grow 
up into just such another. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


Sixty YEARS OF CineMA. The Cinema can seem the most ephemeral 
of arts: its achievements could be destroyed altogether in a very few 
minutes and even its masterpieces are a facade for every sort of 1 herd 
and improvisation. It is appropriate, then, that the exhibition sponsored 
by The Observer to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of films should itself 
be so engagingly impermanent. Messrs Hamptons’ placid showrooms 
in Trafalgar Square, so long the home of comfortable armchairs and 
sensible carpets, have been transformed into the very image of the 
Cinema’s febrile genius. Richard Buckle, who directed the Diaghilev 
exhibition, has gathered a team of artists and designers whose use of 
plaster, wire 8 coloured cut-outs exactly evokes the evolution of the 
Cinema from its peep-show days to the elaborate studio sets of a 
present-day production. 

The entrance hall is decorated by sculptures by a young Polish artist, 
Astrid Zydower, on the theme of a ‘film studio invaded by angels’. 
This improbable event—the fun, Mr Buckle says, is as essential to his 
exhibition as the instruction—prepares one for a series of fantasies which, 
while treating the Cinema’s history seriously, at the same time exploits 
its amazing capacity for extravagance. The designs for the individual 
rooms are brilliantly contrived: Jean Hugo has given to the French 
room the proper quality of elegance and wit, Osbert Lancaster provides 
the mordant commentary for the section on animated cartoons, and 
David Evans’ huge photo-montage design exactly fits early Holly- 
wood, with the famous stars (Valentino, Chaplin, Mary Pickford) seen 
in their own homes against a neo-Spanish patio of the period. The 
exhibition’s last room is a shadow theatre, designed by John Piper, 
where the visitor ends—as he began—by looking at the shadows cast 
by his fellow. And that after all is what the Cinema does. 

While the heavier aspects of the Cinema are by no means ignored, 
it is refreshing that the Observer exhibition makes no attempt to persuade 
us of the social importance of the Cinema. It does not compete with the 
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earnest attempts of U.N.E.S.C.O. The exhibition exploits all that is 
amusing and odd in this oddest of arts, if art it be. Perhaps this seems 
an irresponsible attitude to those who make such ambitious claims 
for the Cinema. But the Observer's own film critic, whose name is by 
this synonymous with the serious understanding of what the Cinema 
can hope to achieve, perhaps sums up the matter when she writes: 
‘Historically, politically, sociologically and economically, films are 
important: but the most important thing of all is that they have given 
you and me and millions of other people something, in our several 
ways, to relish’. 
LE. 


REVIEWS 


IGNATIUS VON LoYOLA: BRIEFWECHSEL MIT FRAUEN. By Hugo Rahner, 
s.J. (Freiburg: Herder.) 

IcNatius voN Loyora: Der BERICHT DES Pitcers. A translation and 
commentary by Burkhart Schneider, s.j. (Freiburg, Herder; 7.80 
DM.) 

St Ignatius Loyola wrote, dictated or inspired 6,813 letters and 
instructions in the course of thirty-two years, an average of about 
eighteen a month. These are all extant in their original Spanish, Latin 
or Italian, and have been published in twelve large aan of the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, from 1903 onwards. Nobody 
knows how many other letters have perished or been lost. It is a 
formidable documentary, and when we further discover, as a glance 
at a few of the letters rather movingly shows, that the writer had no 
facility with his pen, that each letter represented a struggle with all 
the demons of vocabulary, grammar and syntax, that many a time 
he rewrote a letter three times over, and that during the a period 
he was suffering intermittently from the disease which eventually 
killed him, calculus or the stone, most tormenting of human afflictions, 
why then, without much effort or research, we have already learned 
something valuable about the founder of the Society of Jesus. A well- 
known non-Catholic publicist, René Fiilép-Miller, recently included 
Ignatius in his very restricted list of five ‘Saints who moved the 
World’. Most people would agree that he had a right to be included, 
but why, they might well ask, were those other authentic world- 
movers, Benedict and Dominic, left out in the cold? As for Ignatius 
and his colossal dossier, only a man as determined and strong-minded 
as himself would have the courage to plough through it all. His letters 
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bear a resemblance to the many huge journeys he made, nearly always 
on foot, and a wounded foot at that. In one place he records drily, 
speaking of himself in the third person: ‘Fifteen or twenty days after 
his release from prison, he went out of Salamanca alone, with some 
books loaded on a little donkey, and arrived in Barcelona.’ It is 554 
miles from Salamanca to Barcelona. Not another word has this laconic 
Basque to say about his tremendous tramp, made without money or 
any food except such as he might have been able to beg along the way. 
He then walked in the same fashion, alone and on foot, from Barcelona 
to Paris, 690 miles in mid-winter, and without a word of the French 
language to help him along. His only comment on that feat was to 
say that he reached Paris in good weather and fine fettle, por gracia y 
bondad de Dios Nuestro Seior. How good a story the delightfully 
garrulous and observant Felix Fabri, o.P., might have made out of 
such a journey as that! What is called ‘human interest’, picturesqueness, 
the lively epithet, the gracious diversions of St Francis de Sales, are 
very rarely found in the correspondence of St Ignatius, but he has his 
compensations, and through the lumbering sentences with their 
repetitions and subordinate clauses as often as not hanging in the air, 
it is easy to feel the glow of a heart overwhelmingly in love with God 
our Lord. Indeed, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that this 
one man’s life and record is a proof of God beyond the power of any 
Freud or Wittgenstein ever to whittle away. 


It was then an excellent idea of the distinguished Austrian theologian 
and scholar Hugo Rahner to bring together in one volume a distinctive 
part of the huge Ignatian correspondence, his letters to women and 
theirs to him. The Saint’s contribution is eighty-nine letters and the 
women’s fifty. This section of his epistolary labours may come as a 
surprise to those who think of Ignatius as ‘the Soldier Saint’, the Moses 
of a peculiarly masculine Israel. It may surprise them, too, to learn 
that this world-mover, this dedicated activist, this baptized stoic of 
the books, is unique among the Saints as a man most strangely given 
to tears. St Teresa of Jesus tended rather to scorn tears as a womanly 
frailty, though she could not prevent them coming unbidden to her 
eyes. But Ignatius was never ashamed to weep. Merely to think of 
God caused the tears to flow, and in his later years he had to desist from 
saying Mass regularly because he could not see the Missal through 
his tears. Strength and tenderness are by no means incompatible, and 
those closest to Ignatius, the early Jesuits, avowed that he had for them 
a heart as soft as any mother’s. Women had been his trouble as a 
young, gay caballero, but when he turned to God at the age of thirty, 
women were his salvation. But for their loving ministrations, he must 
have died from his terrifying austerities at Manresa, and then, after 
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his extremely moving pilgrimage to Palestine, it was women who gave 
him a roof and the little he needed for his sustenance while he tried so 
pathetically to acquire a smattering of book-learning at Barcelona. 
It was the same story at Alcal4 and Salamanca. Women stood by him 
and listened spell-bound to his first halting utterances as an apostle of 
God’s love, when from men, with a few exceptions, he received only 
the hard fare of dislike and suspicion. Practically all the women in the 
pilgrim stage of Ignatius’s existence, that is, until he became fixed in 
Rome and founded the Society of Jesus, were humble folk, ordinary 
housewives or shopkeepers. Outstanding among them were two, Inés 
Pascual and Isabel Roser, both of Barcelona. Without their devoted 
help there might have been no Society of Jesus, but Isabel rather 
spoiled her generosity by a tendency to claim Ignatius, the fashioned 
saint, as her private possession. She insisted on making a vow of 
obedience to him, and then, having sold her property in Barcelona, 
voyaged to Rome determined to become a Jesuitess! She did, too, for 
a while, by dint of securing a Papal mandate on the unfortunate Ig- 
natius. Father Rahner devotes thirty-eight pages to the battle between 
those two strong-minded characters, providing a splendid as well as 
humorous commentary on their letters to one another. In the end 
Ignatius prevailed, without losing the devotion and friendship of 
Isabel, but she had put ideas into other ladies’ minds, some of whom 
began to pine for the Jesuit type of existence. They included an Infanta 
of Spain and a delightful Italian marchioness, Jacoba Pallavicino, who 
took to signing herself in letters to Ignatius, ‘Jacoba of the Society of 
Jesus’. 

The story of the women who would be Jesuits is only a small part of 
Father Rahner’s fine book. More important, if not so unfamiliar, is the 
section dealing with St Ignatius’s direction of women’s souls, in which 
he displays all those gifts of tact, prudence, wisdom and psychological 
insight learned from his own long and hard apprenticeship in the 
school of God. Father Rahner’s translations of the Saint’s complicated 
Spanish letters are really masterly. His book is well arranged and 
excellently illustrated. It would be a good deed of some competent 
person to put it into English. 


The smaller book listed above is a good German translation from 
the original Spanish and Italian of the little work variously known as 
the Acts, the Confession, the Autobiography or, as here, the Report of 
the Pilgrim, which emanated from Ignatius himself. This appeared in 
English early in the present century, with notes by George Tyrrell and 
Herbert Thurston, s.j., but it has been long out of print; and anyhow 
Father Schneider’s version and commentary are altogether superior. 

James Bropnrick, S.J. 
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REPORT ON THE VATICAN. By Bernard Wall. (Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son; 21s.) 

It is useful when considering a report to bear in mind the credentials 
of the reporter. In this respect Mr Wall might be supposed to be well 
equipped: he is a Catholic journalist who has a close knowledge of 
Italy, and from the pre-war days of his editorship of Colosseum he has 
had an almost proprietary interest in continental Catholic opinion. 
He belongs unquestionably to the category he calls by the loathsome 
name of ‘intelligentsia’. 

His book is a slick and readable account of what the reader of Time 
might want to know: how much Cardinals are paid, how Popes are 
elected, the allegedly inside story of the affair of the worker-priests, 
the prospects for a non-Italian Pope. But a report is only valuable 
when it attempts to be objective, and Mr Wall’s prejudices are all too 
apparent. It may be diverting to know that Mr Wall dislikes Curia 
cardinals, that he finds the psalms unsympathetic, that he considers the 
Index preposterous: but all this tells us more about Mr Wall than about 
the Vatican. His book is in fact a Harrods (or perhaps a Marks and 
Spencers) of ecclesiastical odds-and-ends, carelessly displayed and 
irresponsibly marked down for bargain-hunters. It has obviously been 
written in a tremendous hurry: he couldn’t have realised that closing- 
time was so close upon him. 

The serious criticism of Report on the Vatican is not so much its 
mood, which is mocking and mildly anti-clerical. It is that its lack of 
seriousness reflects a lack of understanding of the perennial function of 
the Vatican, which means so much more than the tabulation of its 
curiosities. There is little indication that the Holy See is concerned 
with spiritual issues at all. The list of Congregations, the account of 
papal diplomacy, the details of financial provision: all this might be 
the affair of some creaking principality encumbered with precedent and 
protocol. Is this all there is to the Vatican? And is this really the secret 
of the authority of the Holy See, never so high in all its long history as 
now, as the implacable guardian not simply of the Church’s ‘interests’ 
but of the essential dignity and freedom of men? 

The inaccuracies of Mr Wall’s report are far too numerous to list: 
over fifty misprints strike one on a first reading. But it is extraordinary 
to read that “by the sixteenth century, in prayers, God had become 
“His Divine Majesty” . . . a King, an Absolute Monarch, and remote 
from the common people’. It is news that God’s monarchy was ever 
conceived as constitutional, conferred by the will of his people. It is 
news too that ‘the Douai version of the Bible, used by English Cath- 
olics until recently, perpetuated grotesque mistranslations’. The Douai 
version is still used, and scores of thousands of copies of it have just 
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given it an enhanced circulation. And which are the mistranslations? 
And in a Dominican review we may be pardoned for drawing atten- 
tion to a particularly misleading account of the events of 1954 which 
led to disciplinary measures taken against four French Dominicans. 
The whole episode is grossly distorted and it should have been perfectly 
easy to have secured the true facts. A passion for inserting bits of Italian 
leads to such lapses of taste as references to ‘papa Pacelli’ and to the 
unexpected—and of course wrongly-spelt—name of “Padre Tyndal- 
Atkinson’ (sic). Sic, indeed, is the summary of what one would want to 
say. 
LE. 


THE SCROLLS FROM THE DeaD Sea. By Edmund Wilson. (H. W. Allen; 
10s. 6d.) 

This little book is an extremely well written account of the famous 
discoveries made beside the Dead Sea. The author, a distinguished 
literary critic, visited the Holy Land at the expense of the New-Yorker, 
in which his essay first appeared (May 14, 1955). In this way he was 
able to get a lot of first-hand information about the discoveries and 
the discussions which followed them. Further, he devoted much 
personal study to the question, and had part of his manuscript read 
before publication by some high authorities on the subject. The stage was 
elaborately set, one might have thought, for a highly reliable report. 

After the fascinating story of the first finds, Mr Wilson gives a vivid 
picture of what according to classical sources ‘the Essene Order’ was. 
He then takes the reader to the Dead Sea shores in order to have a 
look at the Essene ‘monastery’ where the process of excavation is still 
going on. From about the middle of his essay onwards he discusses the 
contents of the new documents, their dates and their importance for 
our interpretation of Christian beginnings. 

Mr Wilson treats the whole subject with the highest skill of an 
accomplished journalist. He allows the reader not a moment’s bore- 
dom. This is achieved by an incessant flow of anecdotes, of descriptions 
of personalities by whom he was struck and of all kinds of personal 
reflections. The Syrian metropolitan, for example, seems to have won 
the author’s sympathy, and perhaps a little too much value is attached 
to his version of the facts. He provides a portrait of Fr de Vaux’s 
external appearance, which although clever cannot but appear anything 
less than faintly ridiculous to one who is better acquainted with this 
Dominican. But it is quite evident that it is to M. Dupont-Sommer that 
Mr Wilson feels much more akin. 

Only the latter, as ‘pur savant, without any religious affiliations . . . 
is really quite free to grapple with the problems of the Dead Sea 
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discoveries’ (p. 133). This freedom is also the privilege of Mr Flusser, a 
Jewish scholar, whom Wilson vividly depicts and from whom he 
quotes this exclamation: ‘For the doctrine of Election we have now a 
new genealogy: the Teacher of Righteousness, Paul, Spinoza, Calvin, 
Hegel, Marx—one of the most disastrous of human ideas, the doctrine 
of predestination!’ (p. 106). The author himself ends a long speculation 
on anti-semitism with these lines: ‘it would seem an immense advan- 
tage for cultural and social intercourse—that is, for civilization—that 
the rise of Christianity should, at last, be generally understood as 
simply an episode of human history rather than propagated as dogma 
and divine revelation. The study of the Dead Sea scrolls—with the 
direction it is now taking—cannot fail, one would think, to conduce to 
this’ (p. 142). 

Such a rather old-fashioned statement betrays a complete ignorance 
of modern theology in general and of many serious studies on the 
scrolls in particular. Nevertheless, in spite of this weakness and of a 
number of minor inaccuracies, this essay may be recommended as a 
pleasing stimulus to more serious and reliable books on the subject. 

Luc GROLLENBERG, O.P. 


EveryDAY Lire IN Otp TESTAMENT TIMES. By E. W. Heaton. Illus- 
trated by Marjorie Quennell. (Batsford; me | 
Hesrew Man. By Ludwig Kohler. (S.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d.) 

These two books, the one more popular and the second more 
scholarly, differ very much in their content and presentation. Yet both 
are born of a real desire to know more about the Hebrews, about the 
ordinary and even the un-ordinary people whom we read about in the 
Old Testament. We would like to eam more of how they felt about 
things, how they lived and loved, and cooked and traded, and fought 
and hated, and the thousand and one material details that go with hu- 
man living at any age or time. Knowing more about the Hebrews will in 
turn enable us to appreciate the Old Testament texts all the better. 
And though it is these very texts that tell us much about the Hebrews, 
still we are not arguing in a circle, for there is a mass of anthropological 
and historical data to be correlated. 

Everyday Life in Old Testament Times is beautifully produced, as 
befits a Batsford book. It does not claim to be more than a popular 
some of the facts of everyday life, in so far as these can be 

own. The whole book is pleasantly written with a certain happ 
familiarity of style, and there are many homely touches which should 
make for popular appeal, as also a certain Englishness which stands 
amazed at the Hebrews’ indifference to breakfast. Yet the ancient 
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Greeks had no breakfast, and most Europeans nowadays have very 
little. 

The book is well illustrated both by photographs and by Mrs 
Marjorie Quennell’s line drawings. A great part of the illustration is 
from Assyrian or Egyptian monuments. Inevitably we see the Hebrews 
very much from their enemies’ point of view—as captive prisoners. 

We are not convinced by Canon Heaton’s reasons for stopping short 
at 586 B.c. Captivity and Exile were a great turning point and a 
beginning rather than an end. In more senses than one + + a history 
runs on into the New Testament. There are also some minor lapses 
in the book, as, e.g., when speaking of sacrificial meals, “we have no 
means of knowing, however, what happened to those open-air picnics 
when it was pouring with rain’. (p. 217.) Those who have lived in 
Palestine know that it is quite easy to avoid the torrential rains of 
winter with but the very slightest weather-lore. And after the Kh. 
Quinran finds, it is hardly necessary to say that “we possess no ancient 
MSS. of the Old Testament’ (p. 181). 

Hebrew Man is made up of a number of lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen together with a rectorial address given at the 
foundation of the University of Ziirich in 1931. Our author’s purpose 
is ‘quite simply to present the Hebrew in all the various aspects of his 
physical and spiritual life’ and he modestly presents it as ‘only a 
preliminary sketch’. Nevertheless this small book is packed with 
valuable matter, and is a good example of biblical archaeology one 
degree removed from the actual “digs’ and yet no less valuable, for in 
biblical archaeology too we can miss the wood for the trees. There 
are echoes of Pedersen’s work, but our author proceeds very much in 
his own way, in a spirit of synthesis and concisely, to speak of a 
Hebrew’s physical characteristics, of how he reacted in sickness and 
in health, and how he lived and how he thought (significantly in that 
order). 

7 S.C.M. have done good service to students of the Old Testament 
in this country by producing an able translation of a great and thought- 
ful little book. 


ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


Mary. Doctrine for Everyman. By George Dwyer and Thomas 

Holland. (Paternoster Publications; 3s. 6d.) 

This book explains, for Everyman, why Catholics venerate the 
Mother of Christ, the Mother of God. The authors are experienced 
priests of the Catholic Missionary Society, and are and show them- 
selves to be qualified theologians. These chapters have appeared 
before in the Catholic Gazette and the last chapter on the Litany of 
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Loreto in the magazine Queen and Mother. The explanations here 
given are to be warmly recommended to the ‘salligent Catholic 
layman and to enquiring non-Catholics. There are no exaggerations 
and everything is easy to follow. One may perhaps be allowed to 
draw particular attention to the chapters on Mary Co-Redemptress 
and Mary Mediatress, both of which follow the sober path already 
indicated so well by Mgr G. D. Smith in Mary’s Part in Our Redemption. 
Both these titles tend to arouse sentiments of opposition, and even 
theologians have been severely tried to explain them. But much diffi- 
culty is dissolved when it is understood that those who are baptized 
take their share in Christ’s redemptive work, and can plead on behalf 
of others. We can merit for ourselves in justice, for others in equity. 
Our Lady’s mediation then is intercessory for graces granted to man- 
kind. Since her motherhood extends to the Mystical Body of which her 
Son is the Head, all those who come under his influence, come also 
under hers. We wish every success to this most useful publication. 
AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


MEDIATION Marie. By Jacques Bur. (Desclée de Brouwer; 84 fr.B.) 

Le Cogzur DE Marie. By Jean Galot, s.j. (Museum Lessianum, Desclée 
de Brouwer; 87 fr.B.) 

Mary IN our Lire. By W. G. Most. (Mercier Press; 15s.) 

De NazareTH A CANA. (Ainsi vécut Marie.) By Joseph Spicq. (Les 

Editions Ouvriéres; 360 fr.) 

The first of these books is a serious work of theology, being in fact 
a doctoral thesis and a well-written one. After outlining the data of. 
tradition P. Bur sets out the main theological explanations that have 
been advanced, three in number, viz., that Mary condignly merited 
the acquisition of grace, that:she congruously merited the distribution 
of grace, that she congruously merited also the acquisition of grace. 
The first theory having rightly received little assent, the author's aim 
is to find a technical formula to express our Lady’s part in the Redemp- 
tion which may remove misunderstandings de pave the way to 
agreement between upholders of the last two theories. We are not 
altogether convinced that the disagreement is in fact terminological 
rather than doctrinal. 

The formula found is an expansion of St Irenaeus’s Maria causa 
salutis to Maria causa dispositiva salutis. The additional word is sug- 
gested no doubt by St Thomas’s remark, in the very moment of his 
affirmation of the uniqueness of Christ as mediator, that there are in 
the Church others who mediate dispositively and ministerially. It is 
further easy to apply this to our Lady because dispositive causation is 
in the order of material causality, and our Lord received his human 
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generation, in St Thomas’s words, de virgine materialiter, de Spiritu 
Sancto vero effective. “Materially’ does not of course necessarily mean 
‘non-vitally’ (the causality of prayer is dispositive); and beyond the 
physical vitality involved, Mary contributed the knowing acceptance 
that her child was to be the Son of the Most High, who should save 
his people from their sins. Her dispositions which God employed 
to condition the coming of the Saviour were then not merely bio- 
logical but fully human. In our author’s words she was both physical 
and moral dispositive cause. So far there seems no ground for aoe 
ment, which is more likely to arise over the application of the idea to 
the accomplishment of the Redemption on aus, for it is just here 
that the rival schools of thought are at variance. Our Lady’s co-opera- 
tion on Calvary is obviously primarily in the moral order, by contrast 
with her contribution to the Incarnation which however fully under- 
stood and freely willed is still basically physical. Perhaps the reversed 
order in which P. Bur treats of her dated and moral dispositive 
causality in relation to the Incarnation and the Redemption is a reflec- 
tion of this difference which is not otherwise stressed. 

P. Galot’s theologically informed meditations on our Lady’s life 
and virtues are a most acceptable addition to one’s Marian library. 
In his opinion that our Lady’s virginity was vowed eminently and 
virtually rather than in so many words, he does not perhaps give due 
weight to St Thomas’s reasons, which to us seem very strong, for the 
other view. 

The publishers’ claim that Fr Most’s book is the first ‘that co-ordin- 
ates and integrates the dogmatic truths . . . with a solid, unsentimental, 
and balanced application of these truths to the life of the soul’ is enough 
to put anyone off. It is in fact a collection of ascetical conferences which 
will be helpful to some but rather too full of gear for others. Twenty- 
three sets of questions for discussion could be useful. 

P. Spicq’s meditations for a month of Mary are simple and attractive. 

Ivo THOMAS, O.P. 


Tue Waters oF Maran. The Present State of the Greek Church. By 

Peter Hammond. (Rockliff; 21s.) 

The Rev. Peter Hammond has recorded his personal impressions 
of the Orthodox Church in modern Greece. This helps to explain 
both the limitations of his study and its great charm. He would seem 
to have centred primarily in Salonica and secondarily at Athens and 
most of his anecdotes are drawn from the north, from Macedonia or 
Thessaly. This is to be regretted since the Peloponnese is still in so 
many ways the heart of Greece and the orthodoxy of the islands has its 
own particular notes and devotions. His close contacts would seem to 
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have been primarily among priests and lay theologians. In consequence 
I think that he underestimates the extent of indifferentism and the 
strength of embittered anti-clericalism ; modern Greece is in many ways 
an oddly Latin country. But because his book is written primarily 
from personal knowledge and personal love it is the best introduction 
to contemporary Greek Orthodoxy. It is admirably illustrated and 
written vividly and informally and candidly. More space should have 
been given to the devotion to the mother of God which is so vital a 
factor in the religion of the people. The apparently Western elements 
in the Zoe movement seem under-stressed. There might have been 
more discussion of sacramental practice. But as a whole Mr Hammond's 
account is as convincing as it is inspiring. It could only have been written 
as the result of many close personal contacts based on mutual trust. 
It may be suggested that these were only possible because of the 
traditional friendship between Hellas and England. It is good that this 
book should be published at a time when that friendship is being so 
violently and so wantonly destroyed. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.?P. 


VisiITs TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By Robert Curzon. 

(Arthur Barker; 25s.) 

Robert Curzon of Parham Park in Sussex travelled in Greece, 
Palestine, Turkey and Egypt in 1833-34 and in 1837-1838. He possessed 
an immense gusto, a vivid sense of the picturesque, and a ouuie 
hobby, the collection of old manuscripts. The extent of his knowledge 
of Byzantine architecture is suggested by his statement that it was 
different from Lombardic and Saracenic and inferior to both. He knew 
so little of Byzantine art that he believed that the eighteenth-century 
painters sole top Denis of Fourna was a tenth-century treatise. 
Travelling in the Egypt of Mehemet Ali and through the post- 
Napoleonic Levant he seems oblivious of the new fashion of Western- 
ization. In his account of his visit to the Patriarch of the Phanar there 
is nothing to suggest the existence of that sophisticated group of 
Phanariot families with western sympathies who formed the cadre of 
the hereditary advisers of the ecumenical throne. Primarily he was 
intent on picturesque detail and in noting everything that was most 
different from Parham Park. Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant is 
therefore of slight value as an historic document. But Curzon’s own 
capacity for enjoyment makes it one of the most enjoyable of travel 
books. And this new edition complete with Curzon’s own drawings and 
plans and with new photographs will ensure that it keeps its place 
among Victorian classics. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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EXISTENTIALIST THOUGHT. By Ronald Grimsley. (University of Wales 

Press; 15s.) 

SUBJECT AND OBJECT IN MoperRN THEOLOGY. By James Brown. 

(S.C.M. Press; 18s.) 

With the publication—dismayingly frequent—of each new book on 
existentialism, the forlorn hope that ‘this may be the last’ momentarily 
reasserts itself. Dr Grimsley fn added yet another to the series. Once 
more the usual succession from Kierkegaard to Gabriel Marcel is mar- 
shalled and displayed before us—and, we hope, for the last time. With 
the hope that this may be the last book to be published about existentialist 
thought, for once goes the conviction that it deserves to be. In place 
of the idiosyncratic enthusiasms or offended philosophical propriety 
which so often find expression in books like this, what we are given 
here is a straightforward and sober exposition of the principal themes 
to be found in the work of the foremost existentialist thinkers. The 
account is clear, balanced, and as complete as can be expected within the 
covers of a 200-page book. 

In his Croall Lectures on Subject and Object in Modern Theology 
the Rev. James Brown attempts a task similar to that brilliantly carried 
through by Dr John Macquarrie in his book on Bultmann’s theology.* 
He seeks to elucidate the work of a number of modern theologians by 
tracing to its sources, and analysing the meaning of a set of philo- 
sophical concepts employed by them. The concepts he is interested in 
are those of ‘subject’ and ‘object’. Rightly, he concludes that behind 
the identical terminology of Kant, Kierkegaard, Heidegger and Barth, 
among others, and the related language of Martin Buber, there is a 
whole multiplicity of meanings. This variety, on the one hand, gives 
catch-phrases like ‘God is the Subject who is never object’ whatever 
plausibility they possess, and, on the other hand, tends to undermine 
serious discussion of such slogans. Unfortunately, the author hardly 
goes beyond this. The result is that the book, far from giving new 
insight into the work of the theologians discussed, gives little more than 
an anthology—albeit a critical anthology—of themes illustrating an 
existentialist thread in their thought. The thread is scarcely enough to 
help us pick our way through the problems raised—the problems of 
what can and cannot be known and said about God, and of how it 
can (and cannot) be known and said. 

R. A. Markus 


THe REVOLUTION IN PHiLosopHy. (Macmillan; ros. 6d.) 
This book comprises a series of talks given on the Third Pro- 
gramme, and is an excellent introduction to contemporary English 


* An Existentialist Theology. (S.C.M. Press, 1955). Reviewed in BLACKFRIARS, January 1956. 
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philosophical thinking, for in explaining its origins the writers are at 
the same time giving an example of how philosophical problems ought 
to be discussed. Professor Ryle shows in his introduction how impor- 
tant for the new movement was the logical analysis by which a proposi- 
tion is seen as more fundamental than the terms which compose it; 
a faulty logic of terms had made it possible for the traditional British 
empiricists to turn philosophy into a psychological investigation of 
impressions and ideas. Mr Wollheim shows in an interesting chapter 
how the origin of this change can be found in Bradley, and Mr 
Pears develops the same theme in showing how Russell sought for 
the ‘logical atoms’ from which all statements could be built up, and 
produced the disastrous theory that the meaning of a word is the thing 
it designates. Mr Kneale and Professor Ayer respectively treat Frege's 
enquiries into the basis of mathematics and the positivism of the 
Vienna Circle, both of which fall outside the main line of development 
continuing in Moore and the later Wittgenstein. Unfortunately the 
two chapters in which Mr Paul deals with them do not leave a very 
clear impression, largely because of his method of constructing a 
mosaic of short quotations into which he has introduced far too much 
unacknowledged italic print. But one could hardly succeed in com- 
pressing Wittgenstein’s complex and subtle thought into a short 
chapter, and Mr Paul does bring out important features of linguistic 
analysis as practised by the masters, from their rather different points 
of view. 

In the final chapters Mr Strawson and Mr Warnock analyse the 
‘arse philosophical position, and find that four types of work are 
eing done. In analysis there is the normal therapeutic process of 
resolving puzzles that arise when language has got too far away from 
ordinary usage; and there is also (though not so much in England) 
systematic pure research into language. In what they call the imagin- 
ative task of philosophy, explanations are being sought of why we use 
language (e.g. causal language) in the way we do, and philosophers are 
also discovering genuinely new ways of seeing familiar facts. As most 
of the writers in this book are willing to admit, this is the way in which 

analysis leads towards sober metaphysics. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Nuns ARE Reat Peopte. By Sister Mary Laurence, o.P. (Blackfriars 

Publications; 10s. 6d.) 

In the last few years nuns and convents seem to have become a 
subject of general interest. Books and pictures have described the 
nun in her convent setting. On the films and in the press we have 
seen a nun pirouetting skilfully on roller skates and another with 
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boxing-gloves teaching young toughs the noble art of self-defence. 
A best-seller by a lady who (metaphorically) leapt over the wall 
has told us charmingly what happened to her before she took the leap. 
The innocent inquirer, anxious to know what goes on behind those 
high walls and mysterious grilles, might well be a bit puzzled by these 
different presentations of what is a fascinating subject. The need has 
been abundantly met and quite a literature has grown up and it has 
become fashionable for nuns to write books telling us that nuns are not 
so nunnish as we were led to think. Sister Mary Laurence gives a kind 
of correspondence course on convent life from the inside to six youn 
ladies—a bunch of flappers we might call them if we wished to fall 
into her engaging use of the slang of yesteryear. The young ladies in 
question would certainly not read a high and dry treatise on the 
religious life and the simple, breezy, humorous letters of Sister Mary 
Laurence are just what they need. The letter is an excellent medium 
for straightforward, natural exposition, and other readers besides the 
young ladies will profit by the perusal of this book in which a nun 
reverently and discreetly lifts the veil on a life which is heroic while 
remaining very human. A modern writer in the United States has 
said: “The unknown warrior of the Church militant in America is not a 
man but a woman with a veil’. It is true of the Church militant in 
every part of the world. H. A. L. Fisher says of modern nuns: “They 
nurse the sick, tend the poor, teach the young, console the dying. The 
educations of girls is largely in their hands. That which was purest and 
best in mediaeval monasticism survives in these devoted women.’ 
Sister Mary Laurence is recommending that great and glorious voca- 
tion to the youth of today. 
-BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 


SOLOVYEV: PROPHET OF RussIAN- WESTERN Unity. By Egbert Munzer. 

(Hollis and Carter; 12s. 6d.) 

Egbert Munzer was a distinguished Bavarian who left Germany 
when Hitler came to power: he died in 1948, while holding the chair 
of sociology and statistics at Laval University in Canada. He was a 
many-sided scholar—jurist, canonist, mathematician and sociologist— 
with a special interest in the relationship between Russian and Western 
thought, and his study of Vladimir Solovyev is one of the best pieces 
of writing on the subject in English. 

Dr Munzer remarks that ‘neither the Russian Revolution nor the 
last war has been able to awaken Western thought to a more profound 
and correct appreciation of the powerful spiritual currents which have 
been erupting in Russia for generations and are now coming to the 
surface of historical reality. . .. The incapacity of the West to come to 
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political terms with Russia has its counterpart on the plane of the 
spirit; the only difference is that here, in the realm of “things unseen”, 
the errors and misunderstandings are more consequential and the missed 
opportunities are more irretrievable.’ He believes that Solovyev’s 
idea of Godmanhood is the philosophical and theological formulation 
of the aspirations which lie at the heart of the Christian thought of 
Russia, and that it has a ‘common foundation of opposites’ with 
Russian communism. The latter ‘wants to realize an idea which may 
best be described as ““Mangodhood”, as opposed to Solovyev’s “God- 
manhood”. In other words, Communism is a secular perversion of the 
religious idea of Divine Humanity.’ Accordingly, Dr Munzer exam- 
ines and expounds Solovyev’s master-ideas, Sophia and Divine 
Humanity, Theocracy and the Church, Theurgy, Apocalypse and 
Anti-Christ, keeping them in close relation to Solovyev’s own life, 
for ‘his personal life in human society impressed his fellow men even 
more than his writings . . . he practised that oneness of life and thought 
which forms the very basis of his idea of total-unity’. 

The result is not easy reading—Solovyev was a seer and a sage, and 
such are never ‘easy’. But the book merits all the careful study it 
requires, for the light it throws on Solovyev, on Russia, and on the 
problems that beset mankind. Dr Munzer lets his material speak for 
itself, and indulges in no prophecies: “The age which Humanism 
ushered in is now being buried under the ruins of a whole continent 
and a new conception of man must be evolved. Solovyev’s ethics and 
aesthetics pose this problems even more uncompromisingly than does 
his speculative philosophy. We believe that, after Solovyev, a return 
to traditional anthropology has become impossible. But on what 
plane the spiritual meeting of East and West will eventually take 
place, no one can know at the present moment.’ 

The editor of the book has added a warning footnote to the identifi- 
cation of Pseudo-Dionysius with the Areopagite on page 16, and he 
might well have done the same elsewhere: for example, for the 
references to the ‘formal declaration of schism’ by Cerularius (p. 49), 
to ‘rebaptism and reconfirmation’ (p. 93), and ‘to the “Malachian 
prophecies’ (p. 103; where surely Pater Romanus is a slip for Petrus 
Romanus). But a more serious omission is of a list of English translations 
of works by Solovyev, available in libraries if not in bookshops; 
indeed, a list of translations into French would not have been out of 
place either. In considering Solovyev’s relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church, the reader should refer, not only to Mgr d’Herbigny’s 
Vladimir Soloviev (Washbourne, 1918), but also to S. L. Frenk’s 
introduction and appendix I to A Solovyov Anthology (S.C.M. Press, 


1950). 
- ) DoNnALD ATTWATER 
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Tue Koran. A new translation by N. J. Dawood. (Penguin Books; 

58.) 

In his introduction Mr Dawood tells us it has been his aim to present 
the modern reader with an intelligible version of the Koran in con- 
temporary English. He has succeeded. The version flows smoothly 
and has a certain literary quality of its own, something of the poetic 
fire and fervour which characterizes the original. It is not a book to 
be read through consecutively. Each chapter, or ‘Sura’, is a separate 
proclamation. In order to make the book more attractive to readers 
Mr Dawood has chosen to put first a number of the shorter and more 
poetic Suras, many of which are also among the earliest. Rodwell 
had led the way in this redistribution of the individual chapters, but 
he was concerned, following Néldeke and others, with setting them, 
as far as possible, in chronological order. 

In his brief introduction Mr Dawood refers to the ‘cryptic Arabic 
letters which head certain chapters of the Koran’. He takes the line 
that they remain completely inexplicable. This view does not seem 
to give sufficient weight to the theories of Néldeke, Bauer and others 
according to which these letters may well be monomarks referring to 
the owners of certain small collections of Suras contributed to the 
first authentic edition and retained as a memorial to their provenance. 

The translator does not seem to have faced up to the implications of 
the word ‘Koran’, which, in itself, means ‘proclamation’. Each Sura, 
and, indeed, various parts of some Suras, constitute independent 
proclamations or recordings of (divine?) revelations made to the 
Prophet. During Mahomet’s lifetime there was no book. If a book is 
referred to in the text of the Suras, that book is the ummul kitab, the 
infinite divine knowledge of which the Koran is a partial disclosure. 
In a parallel sense one could say the same of the the word ‘Gospel’ 
in the Christian revelation. rw he little grievance one might express 
is that, all through, Mr Dawood leaves ‘Allah’ in its Arabic é , 
instead of translating it. After all, Allah is the word for God used by 
all Arabic-speaking Christians. 

In the Sura “The Dawn’, in the last verse (Mr Dawood does not 
number the verses), we find: ‘Return to your Lord, joyful and pleasing 
in His sight.’ For ‘joyful’ one should have ‘pleased (with him) and 
pleasing’, etc.—an apt description of the ‘state of grace’. 

In Sura 74 (The Resurrection), verse 17 in Rodwell, we find: “We 
will see to the collection and recital of it’. The Arabic word djama 
would here be better translated by ‘recollection’. 

These observations, however, and others one could make, concern 
minor details and it remains true that Mr Dawood has made a fine 
and stirring version of the Arabic Koran. 
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Those of us who are apt to take a captious view of the Koran itself 
should remember that it is essentially a book for liturgical recitation. 
It is meant primarily to instil a feeling of awe before the divine majesty. 
It has done this for countless Mahometans and the present writer was 
impressed by finding that the son of a Maroccan chief now a Franciscan 
Father, continues to carry his Koran about with him and to consult it 
constantly. Among the passages he would find in it are this: ‘Do you 
not see how Allah compares a good word to a good tree? Its root is 
firm and its branches reach the sky.’ (Sura Abraham); and this con- 
cerning our Lady (Sura The Imrans): ‘And remember the angel’s 
word to Mary. He said: “Allah has chosen you. He has made you 


99 


pure and exalted you above all women”. 
CyprIAN RICE, O.P. 


REFORMERS IN INpD1A. An account of the work of Christian missionaries 
on behalf of social reform, 1793-1833. By K. Ingham. (C.U.P.; 18s.) 
India is a country of astounding contrasts. Here is to be found lofty 

spiritual teaching, side by side with senseless superstitions, noble 

ideals mingled with vicious social customs. Keep your eyes fixed on 
one aspect of Indian life and you will be filled with horror and disgust; 
on another, and you will feel nothing but veneration and admiration. 

‘The Christian missionaries’ whose activities are described by Dr 

Ingham were filled with Christian and reforming zeal and did not 

hesitate to denounce the abuses they found. But as they advanced in 

the study of the languages and literature of the country, they, like 
others after them, came to entertain a genuine respect for the genius 
of India’s thinkers. They themselves had sprung from a very different 
background. They were English Baptists, Congregationalists, with 
some Evangelical Anglicans and Scottish Presbyterians. The author has 
confined himself to the period between 1793 and 1833, for reasons 
which he explains. But one cannot help hankering after some know- 
ledge of developments subsequent to 1833. Still, he has put a great 
deal of knowledge, derived from patient and painstaking study of 
sources, into his 136 pages. No doubt, after 1833 the main initiative 
for social reforms had passed into the hands of the Government of 

India. In his book we find ample proof that the great religious and 

moral revival brought about by the dissenters in England in the early 

years of the nineteenth century and vividly described by Elie Halévy 

(England in 1815) was too vigorous to be confined to one country and 

needed to spend itself in generous enterprises overseas. 

William Carey was the great pioneer. With his keen intelligence 
and encyclopaedic knowledge, his boundless zeal and courageous 
enterprise, he won for himself a great name in a sphere very different 
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from that of Clive and Hastings. With him and after him came men 
like Dr Claudius Buchanan, William Ward and so on. Such men 
redeemed the English name from the stigma of indifference towards 
India’s moral and spiritual welfare. It was however scarcely to be 
expected that their zeal would invariably be according to wisdom, so 
that Dr Ingham’s uniformly laudatory treatment of their activities 
becomes at times a trifle monotonous. 

In the case of some Indian words the author uses a ‘modern’ form of 
spelling. Thus the well-known suttee takes on the baffling form of 
sati. It is not always understood that the traditional English trans- 
literation of Indian words is based on ordinary English, and not 
European, phonetic values. 

Another small criticism: Dr Ingham does not seem to be aware that 
Persian, a highly literary language, was the official language of India 
under the Mogul Emperors and remained so until replaced by English 
in 1813. 

CyprIAN RICE, O.P. 


Tue Patace oF Minos-Knossos. By J. D. S. Pendlebury. (Max 

Parrish Ltd; 12s. 6d.) 

This is a new edition of a guide first published in 1932. The author 
who died sixteen years ago, was a devoted admirer of the work of 
Sir Arthur Evans and at one time curator of the Knossos site. The late 
Sir John Myres has added a stimulating foreword which contains many 
bold generalizations and there are admirable illustrations and plans. 
But no account is taken of the new discoveries that are revolutionizing 
our conception of the sequence of Minoan cultures—the deciphering of 
Minoan script by Mr Michael Ventris, the finds in Cyprus and in 
Asia Minor, the new data on the Egyptian chronology from which 
Minoan still depends. The Palace of Minos was well worth re-printing 
as a classic account of past discoveries and past reconstructions, but as 
an introduction to Minoan civilization it will soon have little value. 

GERVASE MATHEW, 0O.P. 


Tue Roman Minp. Studies in the history of Roman thought from 
Cicero to Marcus Aurelius. By M. L. Clarke. (Cohen and West; 18s.) 
Professor Clarke’s expressed purpose is to provide classical students 

with an introduction to the history of Roman thought, and the treat- 

ment is accommodated to this end; but his book may well appeal to a 

wider public. The acceptance by Rome of Hellenistic culture, especially 

Hellenistic philosophy, intellectual in tone and indifferent to national- 

ism; the attempt to assimilate it to a native tradition of religious and 

moral ideas largely shaped by sentiment; and the varying inter-rela- 
tions of these elements under the influence of different minds and 
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varying circumstances—these things, which constitute the theme of 
Professor Clarke’s book, are a sigiilladen part of the history of Western 
thought, to which not enough attention has hitherto been paid, and 
non-classical readers will find here much that is profitable. Nor need 
they fear being out of their depth; Professor Clarke writes with an 
attractive, straightforward style, wholly free from philosophical jargon, 
and with a faculty for apt quotation which precludes arid generalities 
—and, for the comfort of those who have forgotten more Latin than 
they care to admit, be it added that quotations in the original are 
almost invariably accompanied by translations. Though not everything 
that Professor Clarke says is incontestable (I a remain uncon- 
vinced by his interpretation of certain aspects of the Augustan age), 
his judgment is sound and helpful; the deft treatment of Cicero's 
vacillating ideas on philosophic subjects in particular seems to me 
excellent. There are however parts of the work which I would regard 
as less successful. The introductory nature of the book is probably 
responsible for the prominence given to an exposition of Epicurean 
and Stoic tenets (though twice Professor Clarke seems to presuppose 
a general knowledge of points which he has not yet discussed); but 
after his own assertion that the interest lies not so much in the doctrines 
themselves as in the fact that particular people held them I feel that a 
briefer summary, perhaps incorporated in the Introduction, would 
have been acceptable, leaving room for an attempt to estimate the 
influence of philosophy on the lives of some of those known to have 
studied it seriously in the Late Republic—e.g. M. Brutus. As it is, of 
Romans of this most interesting period, only Cicero, Lucretius and 
Cato achieve more than a few lines’ notice. In the later part of the 
book, though the selection of material is good, there is I feel a tendency 
to divide the subject-matter into watertight compartments which, 
however convenient in themselves for explaining particular aspects, 
do hinder somewhat a comprehensive view of trends of thought in the 
period. The last chapter, on humanitas, carries this tendency to the 
extreme, for it introduces an important subject which remains largely 
unco-ordinated with the concepts discussed earlier, and even unrelated 
chronologically to the general line of discussion. I could wish at least 
for a concluding chapter to draw together the various threads: it may 
well be that a complete tidying up of ends is precluded by the Roman 
capacity for retaining side by side unreconciled attitudes to life; still, 
a straightforward summarizing of the issues would be a help. Neverthe- 
less, the balance, is I feel, distinctly in favour of the book’s very real 
merits, and it should do much to arouse in its readers a greater interest 
in this important but all-too-often neglected subject. 


D. M. LEAHY 
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CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM AND Mopern Man. Translated by Walter 
Mitchell and The Carisbrooke Dominicans. (Blackfriars Publica- 
tions; 16s.) 

This is another of those symposia conducted by the French Vie 
Spirituelle on the subject of the spiritual life, in which a serious effort 
is made to rethink its fundamental principles in the light of our 
present circumstances and our modern habits of thought. There is no 
doubt that asceticism presents a serious problem today. We have in- 
herited from the past certain traditional practices and attitudes of 
mind which no longer seem to fulfil their purpose and awaken grave 
doubts as to their efficacy among those who are concerned with the 
guidance of souls. The practice of fasting and the curtailment of sleep, 
the use of the discipline and the hairshirt, and the imposition of certain 
forms of humiliation, are obvious examples of practices whose value is 
now Called in question. 

A series of historical studies show how much the form of Christian 
asceticism has varied in the past. The asceticism of the Patristic age is 
markedly different from that of the Middle Ages, and that of the Middle 
Ages from that of the Renaissance. Pére Bouyer contributes a charac- 
teristic essay on the Patristic period, in which he makes the asceticism 
of the Fathers the occasion for an attack on modern Christian humanism. 
But he seems to be quite unaware of the inadequacy of this asceticism 
for the needs of modern man. There was surely an exaggered contempt 
for the ‘world’ and the ‘flesh’ in early Christian asceticism, which led 
to a neglect of the real values of the social order and of the body as 
the instrument of the spirit, which is in part the cause of our difficulties 
today. 

There is a noticeable development in the later Middle Ages of the 
cult of suffering which leads on in the seventeenth century to the cult 
of the ‘victim-state’ and finds expression in the extremes of asceticism 
described in a chapter on the Mortification of the Body in the Carmelite 
Order. In all this it is impossible not to detect an anti-humanist 
tendency which eventually took shape in Jansenism, but which never- 
theless p Sore infected the practice of the Church. 

It is against this tendency that a modern Christian humanism has 
trie to react in order to find the balance of a genuine Christian 
asceticism. But the matter is complicated for us by the changes which 
have come over human nature in the last century. These changes are 
no doubt partly due to the difference of physical conditions in the 
modern civilized world, but there seems to ‘ no doubt that there has 
also been a profound psychological change taking place. This is well- 
analysed by Pére Dubarle, o.r., in his illuminating essay. Above all 
our knowledge of the processes of the unconscious has deeply modified 
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our attitude towards ascetic practices. Asceticism has to be seen not as 
a method of repressing certain tendencies in our nature but as a way of 
integration by which the whole man is reformed in the image of 
Christ. 

The essay of Pére Guiger Outlining a Theology of Asceticism gives 
perhaps the best indication of how this is to be done. It consists first of 
all in recognizing the absolute primacy of love; every act of Christian 
asceticism has to be informed by charity and directed towards the 
end of charity. But as Pére Guiger points out, charity is not merely the 
end of asceticism it is also in a positive sense the means. Charity ‘is in a 
positive sense asceticism itself, that is to say positive purity of heart’. 
If asceticism is thus identified with purity of heart (as was done inci- 
dentally by the Fathers of the Desert), it becomes directly related to 
charity and all methods and practices can be directly subordinated to 
this one end. It is no doubt because she realized this that the influence of 
St Thérése in discarding so many traditional practices and developing 
her own way of love has been so great in modern times. 

There is a short note on Indian asceticism contributed by M. Oliver 
Lacombe, but it makes no serious attempt to show how Indian ascet- 
icism has any bearing on our modern problems. And yet there are 
many people both Christian and non-Christian who are finding in 
Eastern asceticism precisely the answer to the problems of the present 
day. It would seem in particular that the idea of detachment and 
devotion (bhakti), as we find it in the Bhagavadgita, gives us an answer 
closely resembling that which we have mentioned of love and purity 
of heart, while at the same time it has a psychological background, 
which though not precisely Christian is extremely sympathetic to 
modern man. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


Tiwertus. A Study in Resentment. By Gregorio Marajion. (Hollis 
and Carter; 25s.) 

We should suffer disastrous loss if our libraries were stripped of all 
the books that have been written by medical men on subjects outside 
their province. The Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles would 
be the first to go. This book, however, might be allowed to stay, for 
Dr Marafion ranks high both as a professional historian and as a medical 
practitioner. 

It is hard to say which is his principal intention: to explain the manner 
of man that Tiberius was, or to rig him up as an peas showing what 
a dangerous malady resentment can be. As a study in history the book 
merits the attention of all who are puzzled by the enigma Tacitus and 
Suetonius made of Tiberius for all future historians. Few will consider 
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that Dr Maraiion has solved the mystery for all time; but all will agree 
that his hypothesis is well controlled and highly intelligent. 

It is for moralists that this book—like most excursions of doctors 
into humanism—has most interest. It also carries a salutary warning for 
psychological biographers and novelists—not to mention psychiatrists, 
for they apparently can read only one another. As the author himself 
declares, he interprets history ‘in accordance with the criterion of the 
naturalist. I stress the word “naturalist” . . . to offset any suspicion that 
I am concerned here to defend any purely psychological interpretation 
—so much in vogue today in biological literature—of historical charac- 
ters and their doings. It seems to me that most of these interpretations, 
set forth in a strict and arbitrary terminology, are inevitably doomed 
to disappear. Life, which is wider than history, is much wider than 
psychiatry, that non-existent science, and above all, wider than certain 
schools of psychiatry.’ 

Let that be an encouragement to humanists and philosophers who 
still credit past ages with wisdom and an understanding, wide and 
deep, of human nature. Against the background of that wisdom 
psychoanalysis could be a much more wholesome and successful tech- 
nique than it is in current practice. 

For the limited purpose of his book Dr Maraiion’s analysis of resent- 
ment into elements of passion, intelligence and free will is very satis- 
factory. For the wider purpose of assisting biographers, novelists and 
educationalists, and correcting psychiatrists, a more precise and pene- 
trating examination of these elements and their interplay in the 
formation of human character is urgently needed, and would now be 
timely. Until we get it from some competent and readable classical 
psychologist education as well as psychological medicine will con- 
tinue to flounder in their extravagant confusion of means multiplied 
by means all to no end. 

Joun-Baptist REEVES, O.P. 


AN ELIZABETHAN: Sir Horatio Patavicino. By Lawrence Stone. 

(Clarendon Press; 45s.) 

Mr Stone has given us a remarkable study, which in a number of 
respects breaks new ground. The book comprises a series of specialized 
essays dealing with aspects of the life of Sir Horatio Palavicino. The 
work is most careful and the approach scholarly. It opens with a 
chapter of forty pages giving the details which enable us to reconstruct, 
as far as is now possible, Sir Horatio’s character. A number of points 
inevitably remain obscure and in particular the evidence, set out very 
fairly, for his continuing Catholic preferences is not convincing. He 
emerges clearly as the Genoese of aristocratic background, who early 
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in life allied himself with the London market and the interests of the 


Queen’s court. 

The most interesting chapters are those entitled the Monopolist, 
the War Financier and the Speculator. The first deals with Palavicino’s 
share in the farm of the alum monopoly at Tolfa in the States of the 
Church. It is indeed remarkable to study the account of the voyage of 
the Solomon, the William, the John and the Paul, ships owned by Sir 
John Hawkins and sent in the summer of 1577 to transport fourteen 
thousand quintals of alum from Civita Vecchia to England for the 
Palavicini. The whole story of this monopoly deserves a careful 
examination. The succeeding chapter on the War Financier sets the 
monetary situation in a novel light, while that on the Speculator gives 
a vivid impression of the operations consequent on the capture in 1592 
of the East Indiaman Madre de Dios with its great cargo of pepper. The 
rival syndicates and the complicated manoeuvres of Palavicino build 
up a remarkable impression. The reader is left to wonder at the 
Queen’s expertise in that strange world. The relations maintained by 
Palavicino with his relatives in Genoa and with the Gondi at the 
Court of France suggest the underlying unity of certain aspects of that 
late sixteenth-century world. 


The other chapters are interesting, but less novel; that of eighty pages 
on the Ambassador is a clear account of the efforts made by the 
Queen to persuade the German princes to intervene in France while 
Henry IV remained a Calvinist. The last of these efforts in 1592 marked 
the close of Sir Horatio: Palavicino’s public life. The chapter on the 
Secret Agent gives the best account which has yet been published 
of the operation of the spy system by the leading figures at the English 
Court. Apart from a final section entitled the Heirs, which makes it 
plain how Sir Oliver Cromwell squandered Palavicino’s fortune, 
the book concludes with a section on the Landed Gentleman. This is of 
itself of considerable value, but it would read more easily if it had 
been printed in the context of Mr Stone’s earlier studies on the financial 
position of the Elizabethan gentry. 


Although a certain amount of the background is pre-supposed, this 
book is absolutely indispensable to any serious student of English 
Elizabethan history. It is full of novel suggestions and the facts are set 
out convincingly. It is the first example of the effect produced on our 
knowledge of a period by an intimate appraisal of economic causes. 
In the same way our knowledge of the structure of the life of the late 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Court will be transformed when the Cranfield 
Papers have been made the subject of a careful study. We are all deeply 
indebted to Mr Stone for this fine book. 

Davip MaTHEW 
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SCOTLAND UNDER Cuartes I. By David Mathew. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 30s.) 

This is the best book which Dr Mathew has so far given us. He 
presents the Scotland of Charles I in a balanced survey, region by 
region, in all its active complexity. Essentially it was still the semi- 
feudal kingdom which James VI had managed with understanding, 
and so ultimately with success. Dr Mathew is particularly successful 
in his picture of the different facets of Scottish Calvinism. At last the 
ordinary reader in England is provided with something which is neither 
parody nor panegyric; and he can watch the development of this 
assured and, in many ways, noble tradition with its piety, its learning 
and its links with Renaissance France, as it faces the Anglican monarchy 
and Dr Laud. He can begin to appreciate, too, the complex and subtle 
pattern of the family groupings among the magnates and the gentry: 
it all comes to life, vigorous and quite absorbingly interesting. 

Dr Matthew has his own method of presenting his subjects, a method 
which is as remote from the dehydrated analysis of the historical 
technologist as it is from the plush and glitters of the popularizers. 
The reader is kept at full stretch. He must play his part with the author 
and with the subject; he is given the minimum of illustration and 
comment which is necessary to carry him forward; and he must be ready 
to follow the clues and to take the illusions. It is waste of time to 
attempt to read the book in a hurry. For here is an author with a pro- 
found respect for, and a quiet delight in, the complex texture of the 
society which he is describing. The insistence that the reader shall think 
as well as read, and a humour which illuminates and never crackles, 
are a combination for which one is profoundly grateful. 

T. CHartes Epwarps 


KING ‘yee VI anv I. By David Harris Willson. (Jonathan Cape; 
308. 

A well-known and well-informed though somewhat flippant 
account of English history sums up England’s first Scottish king 
succinctly: ‘James I’, the authors say, ‘slobbered at the mouth and had 
favourites: he was thus a Bad King’. This, one must admit, is a facile 
summing-up of a man who was a king for nearly sixty years. ‘It is 
surprising’, says the blurb, ‘that there has hitherto been no adequate 
biography of James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England.’ But is 
it so surprising? He was not exactly a nice man, not sympathique. The 
Scottish nation has no particular reason to remember him with pride: 
nor was he specially memorable for England. Indeed, for some 
people the most interesting feature about James may well be that he was 
the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, and father of Charles I, both victims 
of an English headsman’s axe. 
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Professor Willson has done his job extremely well. It has all the 

thoroughness of American scholarship. Everything is there, objectively 
presented. And yet what emerges? Not a lovable man. Henry of 
Navarre, a robust opportunist, thought Paris worth a Mass. James VI 
and I could have made his aphorism, that England was worth a 
mother’s death. Professor Willson blames Mary Soe her son’s defects. 
‘To her son’, he says, ‘she transmitted her extravagance, her carelessness, 
her highly emotional nature easily finding relief in tears, her fondness 
for pleasure, her capacity for love and hate.’ Surely this should have 
been counteracted by the highly moral training he received from some 
of the leading Scottish Reformers. And what, one wonders, about the 
inheritance from his father, Darnley, whom Professor Willson describes 
as ‘not only stupid, but vain, insolent, treacherous and debauched . . . 
a raw boy dragged to his ruin by evil courses before he ever became a 
man’? 
This book covers a vast area of Scottish and English history. It is 
done with meticulous care and exactitude. A Scottish reader, though, 
will regret that a former Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, the late 
Sir ee Rait, and a historian of the eminence of Dr Annie Cameron 
are referred to only as Mr Rait and Miss Cameron. 


KiERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. (Penguin Books; 3s.) 

Benvenuto Cellini was unquestionably a great master in his own 
craft. One can only hope that he was also a great master in the Renais- 
sance craft of lying. Such scandalous stories, such outrageous revela- 
tions; surely this is the frankest of all autobiographies. And such a 
mixture of piety and worldliness, such artistic genius and so much 
bragging. aa 

Mr George Bull has made an excellent translation into appropriately 

, vivid English. Cellini bursts into vigorous life in these pages and 

ited his way around with magnificent bravura. A mere silver crown 
expended and you can be transported into a Renaissance world of 
violent death, conspiracy, battles, and, above all, wonderful art. 


KiERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Britain IN Matta. By Harrison Smith, PH.D. (Malta: Progress Press; 
26s. 6d. the two volumes, or 13s. 6d. each.) 

Great Britain came into possession of Malta at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, during the Napoleonic Wars. At first the islands 
were governed by an administrator directly responsible to the govern- 
ment in London, but in 1835, pursuant to the Letters Patent of that 
year, a governor was appointed, assisted by a council with a minority 
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of elected members. A new council, with a larger proportion of elected 
members, was constituted in 1849, and at the end of 1887 the council 
was reconstituted so as to give the elected members a majority. Friction, 
however, developed between the elected members and the govern- 
ment, which did much to destroy what was of value in the constitu- 
tion, until, by the Letters Patent of 1903, the constitution was revoked 
and matters reverted to what they had been in 1849. 

Dr Harrison Smith, an American, has devoted the first of these two 
volumes to a study of the constitutional development of Malta during 
this interesting period, and he has displayed much praiseworthy dili- 
gence and industry in assembling a large mass of material relating to 
his subject. Unhappily, he appears to lack the essential qualification 
for the task he has undertaken, namely, a sound grasp of English 
constitutional theory and practice. The result is that he has not always 
understood the documents which he has read and, proceeding from 
questionable premisses, his judgements are often at fault. One example 
out of many must suffice. Speaking of the constitution set up by the 
Letters Patent of 1849, he says: “The Crown reserved the right to 
legislate by Orders-in-Council (sic), since once this is not written into 
the constitution, the Crown could not revive the royal prerogative 
by merely revoking representative institutions and the constitution; 
Crown Government would have to re-obtain the source of power from 
the King-in-Parliament.’ He cites in support of this statement an 
article in a magazine, Great Britain and the East, of March 24, 1938. His 
statement, however, is the exact reverse of the truth, as may be seen 
from the authoritative pronouncement in the judgment of the Privy 
Council in the case of Sammut v. Strickland, [1938] A. C. 678, at pp. 
702 and 704. 

Dr Harrison Smith’s inability firmly to grasp the constitutional 
principles and practice involved has prevented him from developing 
a smoothly running, analytical account of the various constitutional 
experiments in Malta, and it has tended to obscure his exposition of the 
reasons why the successive constitutions failed. 

In the second volume (which is not a continuation of the first 
volume, but a separate study) Dr Harrison Smith is more at ease. 
This volume is devoted to a study of Italian influence, both official 
and unofficial, on British policy in Malta between 1899 and 1903. This 
is a subject of some importance, and Dr Harrison Smith’s volume is to 
be welcomed. 

Neither volume is easy to read. The author’s style is by no means 
attractive and he frequently adopts the device of beginning a sentence 
with his own words and completing it with a quotation (often long) 
from some other author. The literary marriages thus arranged are 
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often unhappy and sometimes disastrous. The reader must also accus- 
tom himself to the curiosities of the phraseology employed; the present 
writer, nevertheless, was gratified to find the accession of Queen 
Victoria referred to as ‘the ascension of the youthful princess Victoria’. 
Yet, despite the foregoing criticisms, ps is much of value in 
Dr Harrison Smith’s two sor aston and in particular, every student of 
the history of Malta will be grateful to the author for the many 
references to the vast mass of material which he has collected. 


GEOFFREY DE C. PARMITER 


GENETICS IN THE ATomic AcE. By C. Auerbach. (Oliver and Boyd; 
8s. 6d.) 

This book presents genetics to the layman. In the preface the author 
indicates her intention of writing without using the symbols and 
technical terms peculiar to her subject. She has succeeded, and the 
result is a story in one hundred pages, delightfully illustrated, easy to 
assimilate and demanding no scientific background of the reader. 

Some material in the early chapters is open to criticism. A statement 
on page six could leave the reader with the idea that X-ray sterilization 
of men is a common procedure. It is not. Another example on page 
seventeen is the belted Galloway cow, a polled breed, shown here with 
horns. These matters do not however affect the validity of Dr Auer- 
bach’s conclusions. 

The essentials of nuclear division affecting both body and reproductive 
cells are adequately dealt with and the nature of chromosomes and 
their distribution in these different cells described. The concept of 
genes as responsible for the control of inherited characters is outlined 
and leads to a consideration of the occurrence of mutated genes and 
their effects. A convincing account of the distribution and inheritance 
of normal and mutated genes follows. 

The ability of ionizing radiations to produce mutated genes is des- 
cribed fully and its significance for the future of the human race 
assessed, The reader is left with a clear appreciation of the extent of the 
ethical problem confronting man in the use both of nuclear weapons 
in war and of atomic energy in peace. 

I liked this little book and wished many of the textbooks I suffered in 
my youth had its clarity of style. R. W. Kinp 


Species REVALUED. By Desmond Murray, 0.?., F.R.E.S. (Blackfriars 
Publications; 13s. 6d.) 
This book could have been important, because as the author tells us 
in his preface, a better title for it would be The Making of Species, but 
this name has already been used for a similar book. Unfortunately, 
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we are not told much about the way in which species are formed. 
In fact, the information given us on this aspect of biology is entirely 
negative, and the book has become merely another tirade against 
Darwinism and natural selection in particular. Because the author’s 
opinions about Darwinism do not seem to have advanced much beyond 
those of Darwin himself, much space in this book is devoted merely 
to the consideration of various difficulties in the way of a too facile 
acceptance of Darwinism. These are difficulties which modern evolu- 
tionists freely acknowledge. Points in favour of even the old-fashioned 
Darwinism are ignored. Although the modern mutation theory is 
mentioned, its conspicuous place in present-day biological theory is 
glossed over. Hence, the ‘age of natural selection in contemporary 
ideas of evolution is entirely missed, or at least misunderstood. Biolo- 
gists do not as a rule now hold that natural selection in the Darwinian 
sense actually creates species. Natural selection itself is a self-evident 
principle of nature. 


In his central thesis, i.e., the revaluation of the species problem, Fr 
Murray gives an account of various ideas which have been held about 
the meaning of the word ‘species’, but there is little attempt to corre- 
late past and present ideas about the meaning of this word. Fr Murray, 
however, does attempt to show that his criticisms of natural selection 
as a creative factor in evolution are bound up with the difficulty of 
evaluating a species, and he comes to the conclusion that a species can 
only be a unit in nature—a unit which can undergo minor changes but 
not any major structural alterations. His examples are mostly taken 
from orchids and the insect world. If he had given us a further account 
of what he considers this unit in nature to be, then his thesis would 
have had some lasting value. The species problem is still a problem. 
The author also seems to find a distinction between ‘change’ and 
‘evolution’, while the latest historical study of evolution shows clearly 
that evolution is solely one aspect of change and therein lies its saving 
feature by giving it a direct connection with philosophy. 

Unfortunately, too, this book is badly written. There are many 
mis-prints and mis-spellings, for instance, ‘from’ instead of ‘form’, or 
‘chitenous’ instead of ‘chitnone. Many sentences are clumsily written 
and do not make sense, or only aie so. The arrangement of some 
sections is clumsy and haphazard. Most important of all, however, 
many quotations have no references, or if they have one, often the page 
number is not given. At least one quotation (from a writer whom Fr 
Murray apparently considers to be highly authoritative) is altered 
without any indication being given (see p. 43, a quotation of Clark, pp. 
180-1). In another case Fr Murray gives a quotation from Aled 
Noyes’ The Unknown God covering twenty-three lines, where the 
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original text shows fifty-seven lines including a stanza of poetry. The 


reference page is given as p. 155, where my copy gives pp. 125-126. 
Besides this piecemeal condensation of Noyes’ writings, in the quota- 
tion as given by Fr Murray there are at least thirty-nine mistakes. All 
this indicates some confusion which is reflected in the actual text of the 
book. Hence, but reluctantly, we cannot recommend this book in any 
respect. It would seem that the publisher’s reader was not critical 
enough because the book obviously requires drastic editing and 
checking in extenso. Pup G. FOTHERGILL 


ENGLISH RetiGious DRAMA OF THE Mippte Aces. By Hardin Craig. 

(Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege; 42s.) 

This repetitive and largely unoriginal book might have met the 
needs of serious students if it had been reduced to a third of the present 
length and price. Its author should have assumed, to begin with, that 
we know is work of Sir Edmund Chambers and those which have 
largely superseded it, notably the late Karl Young’s austere and highly 
technical studies of drama in the Western liturgy. Had he acted on this 
assumption, and had he pointed out, once only, that we can fill the 
many gaps in the English evidence by consulting the histories and 
texts of medieval Continental drama, he could have started at what is 
now his page 150, where he first comes to grips with his subject as his 
title announces it. If he had spared us his elaborate examinations of 
matters which are neither controversial nor obscure, such as the 
dependence of the Chester Cycle upon French originals, and if he had 
left his coda, his story of the decline of the English miracles and mysteries, 
where he found it in H. C. Gardiner’s Mysteries’ End, his real matter, 
notably his discussion of the archetypal cycles, and his interesting if 
uneven account of the ‘Coventry’ or ‘Hegge’ plays, would have 

ained in significance. He might then also have found space and time to 

Ifil some of the promises of his portentously-announced ‘Critical 
Approach to the Subject’, to tell us, for example, what the guilds and 
their cities did in fact contribute to the plays which they performed. A 
worthwhile study of this field might take as its basis the development 
in the late Middle Ages of the Church’s policy of giving the laity 
regular and organized religious instruction, and might compare such a 
preaching syllabus as Pecham’s Ignorantia Sacerdotum with the mystery 
cycles. Or again, it might seek to solve the question of why the Latin 
plays were replaced by vernacular versions through studying recent 
investigations of the comparable problem presented by Latin texts of 
sermons manifestly addressed to the laity: and one would welcome some 
discussion of the economics of medieval dramatic production, using 
such material as the strange anecdote of how Chester petitioned Rome 
for an indulgence for those who visited its plays. But the present 
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author seems to be unaware that problems and criteria of this nature 
exist; and, after reading his Introduction, in which he describes, with 
relative brevity, what he believes the Middle Ages to have been like, 
one is hardly sorry that his often-declared intention of exposing the 
texts of his plays as illustrative of medieval religious and social Ete is 
never carried out. Narrow specialists, if they are wise, will not attempt 
wide surveys; and if their studies compensate for narrowness with 
depth, they do not result in such very shallow works as this. 
Eric COLLEDGE 


Tue Stave OF Lire. By M. D. H. Parker. (Chatto and Windus; 18s.) 
Did Shakespeare have a philosophy of life? How many times has 
that question been asked and with what sketchy results very often! 
Miss Parker, however, gives us a very substantial answer. In this book 
she considers Shakespeare’s views on justice but that takes us very far 
afield to think about nature and — corruption and salvation. 
Perhaps the most important thing she says is that theology was sig- 
nificant to Shakespeare: this is something we are not always allowed 
to appreciate. We are encoureged to think of Shakespeare as first and 
last a craftsman who was so busy churning out his plays for the 
theatre that he couldn’t be bothered with the things which we should 
nowadays call ‘abstract matters’—faith and morals. That of course 
ignores the intellectual and spiritual tempo of his age and in any case 
will not stand in the face of the very texts of the plays. Hamlet bristles 
with moral problems; Antony and Cleopatra is very largely written in 
Catholic theological language; even such ‘trivialities’ as Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and As You Like It depend for their growth on moral 
and theological roots. It would have ion quite impossible for Shake- 
speare to write ‘belles lettres’. Moreover, he takes his stand firmly on 
the traditional Catholic platform. He could never, for instance, have 
created a figure like Milton’s Satan: pride for him was always a sin, 
and he was so aware of this and of the ultimate dreariness of sin that 
this pride never became a magnificent sin. There is no figure anywhere 
in Shakespeare even like the Duchess of Malfi. This awareness of sin is 
a thing rm sometimes even surprises us, as in Antony and Cleopatra 
when it is contrasted with the transmuting power of sincere love. 
Together with a sense of sin there goes pity for suffering and even for 
the sinner, and the even more typically Christian attitude of charity 
for the failure and the blackguard. Falstaff will always be something 
of an enigma; true enough, Shakespeare found him good box-office 
and therefore developed the character, but the original attitude to him 
remained, and we cannot imagine the Puritans, if they had dared to 
set foot in a theatre, taking a kindly view of the audience cheering 
the lovely bully; nor can we imagine business-like politicians approving 
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Shakespeare’s tenderness towards Henry IV. Yet it was all part of a 
creed which, though it insisted on the triumph of justice, nevertheless 
believed that justice was not so much to be tempered with mercy 
and charity as to be perfected by them. To be less than charitable to 
Falstaff would be less than just. But above all Shakespeare’s view is 
what it is now fashionable to call ‘incarnational’, that is, a belief which 
is inspired by the knowledge that Christ has redeemed and made holy 
the things of his own creation, and that if we will only be faithful to 
them as God has ordained them fruitfulness will be the result. It was 
perhaps a pity that Miss Parker did not make greater use of this theme 
as displayed in Antony and Cleopatra, where in a quite startling manner 
we find good being drawn out of evil and when Cleopatra puts on 
her crown and robes for the immortal longings that are on her she is 
in fact preparing to meet her lover in eternity. A daring and yet 
perfectly logical conclusion. One feels also scarcely convinced by the 
unravelling of the character of Ophelia, but then she always was a 
difficult child. Miss Parker has made a very considerable contribution 
to the study of Shakespeare’s thought and her use both of the text of 
the plays and of theological texts, chiefly St Thomas Aquinas, provide 
not only an admirable piece of reading but a valuable book of refer- 
ence. GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


St Francis oF Assisi. A Pictorial Biography. By Leonard von Matt 
and Walter Hauser. Translated from the German by Sebastian 
Bullough, o.P. (Longmans; 30s.) 

St Francis of Assisi is the most picturesque of the saints, in the literal 
sense that his life, as we think of it, falls inevitably into a series of 
pictures; and these are mostly landscapes. His Order had the luck to 
begin in central Italy, which is not only one of the loveliest regions of 
Europe but is also the one that produced Europe’s most brilliant painters 
during the two centuries that followed the birth of St Francis. The 
Umbrian saint, so native in his poverty to that roughly delicate and 
airy, glittering landscape, was a godsend to Italian art. The great 
popular movement he started was and still is an amazingly Italian thing, 
without being the less universal for that. But the saint is a godsend to 
the modern photographer, too, as the beautiful plates that adorn this 
book so clearly show. 

It is sufficient praise of these photographers to say that they bring 
Italy before the imagination. It is almost a shock to see stone, water and 
trees, hills and buildings so plainly, with such a pure directness. Against 
this background the Franciscan story is unfolded in a suitably unpre- 
tentious way; though it might have been better, surely, if the narrator 
had sometimes been a bit more careful to distinguish legend from 
ascertained fact. In at least two places an episode that begins to be told 
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as a story (‘it is believed’, . . . ‘it was said’ . . .) ends as a statement of 
fact. But as Fr Hauser says, there are many biographies of St Francis, 
and a critical reader has only to look things up for himself. But if he 
does, he will have to look beyond the scanty references at the end of 
the volume: and while the translator was about it he might have given 
us a more up-to-date bibliography, with English editions, where 
possible, instead of German ones. KENELM FOSTER, 0.P. 


Excar, 0.M. By Percy Young. (Collins; 30s.) 

Popular notions of the personalities of great composers are invariably 
Pos clearly-defined, and thus misleading. The composers them- 
selves, like other public figures, are often at some pains to encourage 
legend—sometimes, perhaps, for honest ey but more often to 
shield their true and fallible selves, their essentially unromantic incon- 
sistencies, from the vulgar stare. 

Of few composers, certainly no English composer, was this more 
true than of Elgar. The crystalline image of the lumpy country squire 
with the aggressive handle-bar moustaches and bluff, insensitive manner 
is as misleading as any tinted deceptions of a commercial photographer. 
His personality was subtle, delicate in nuance and of contrast. 
It is all the apparent contradictions, revealed in Dr Young’s book, 
which gives versimilitude: the horse-enthusiast who was immensely 
well-read; the almost vulgarly loyal imperialist who was intensely 
sensitive, the incredibly successful composer with devitalising bouts 
of black depression. The major part of this book, then, is plain but 
illuminating biography, not burdened with comment or analysis but 
enlivened by well-chosen quotations from letters and diaries. At one 
point only does it become sketchy and imperceptive: in discussing the 
composer’s religious belief. To say that Elgar moved from ‘orthodoxy’ 
not ‘because he had too little faith but because he had too much’ is to 

lace such a strain on the word ‘faith’ as to make the paradox meaning- 
i (One letter, written in 1914, certainly suggests neither orthodoxy 
nor an excess of faith.) There is another enigma here: we are not likely, 
now, to find the solution, nor would it be pellucid; but it cannot be 
replaced by another precisely delineated simplification. 

The discussion of the music itself is rarely extended: often merely 
dutiful it is sometimes quickly penetrating—notably the criticism of 
The Kingdom. The eighty music examples are grouped together at the 
end of the book (a practice one reader at least finds maddeningly 
inconvenient) with the usual catalogue of works, bibliography, (no 
‘discography’) and index. Dr Young’s volume of letters and other 
writings by Elgar will be eagerly awaited—both for the light it will 
throw on the composer and because he was clearly himself no mean 
author. Eric TAYLOR 
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